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A N O t e AY WE WISH all of you a happy Holiday Season and a Volu 
prosperous New Year. D 
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Throughout the past year we have tried to suggest ways Joh 
Publ isher and means you can obtain a fuller, richer life. We have pub- é 
lished almost 200 articles this year, covering health, financial = 
planning, social security, hobbies, job opportunities, and a host Lou 
of other subjects (see cumulative index at end of magazine). : 
r 
Your response to these articles has been most enthusiastic. ‘ 
We thank you for your support and will continue striving to M 
present information that will be helpful and interesting to you. ” 
One question keeps coming up: “Can’t I buy HARVEST . 
YEARS for a friend?” So in this issue, for the first time, we LE 
have bound in a subscription card. This card will offer you ws 
the opportunity of sending HARVEST YEARS to your list 7A 

of friends. As you will note, we offer a reduced rate after 
the first subscription. ia 
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By IRENE DONELSON 


NE MORNING not long ago a friend and I 
were discussing vacations over a friendly 
cup of coffee. She ended the conversation with 
a flat statement: “George and I always go to the 
seashore. That’s my favorite spot.” 

Have you and your husband always traveled 
to your favorite vacation spot? That’s what hap- 
pens in many families. Dutifully, the husband 
takes his wife to the seashore summer after sum- 
mer. Yet deep inside he may yearn to visit the 
mountain trout streams he fished years ago. 

Are you sure you know where your husband 
would like to vacation? Have you ever asked 
him? Knowing your husband means more than 
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simply knowing whether he likes one egg or two 
for breakfast. You’ll never know some things 
about your husband unless you ask. 


Since you may be one of those wives who 
boasts that she can read her husband like a book 
how would you answer this question: How’s your 
husband enjoying retirement? Is the thrill of no 
longer having to crawl out of bed to the tune of 
a jangling alarm clock beginning to wear thin? 
Don’t be too surprised if some morning you 
catch him staring wistfully out the window at 
the man next door, swinging briskly down the 
street on his way to work. 

When you notice these signs of restlessness, 
it’s time for you to take stock of the inner man. 
Your husband may have merely retired too sud- 
denly — without planning. He might be happier 
not having quite so much retirement all at once. 


USE YOUR GIFT 


There’s no need for either you or your hus- 
band to have guilt feelings about this period of 
discontent. The Federal Council on Aging re- 
minds us that the average man retiring at age 
65 receives a gift of 30,000 hours of time. The 
important thing is this: You and your husband 
should make the most of that gift. 


According to a noted neurologist, many newly 
retired people think their way into senility. Dr. 
Wilder Penefield, of the Montreal Neurological 
Institute, points out that rest — with nothing else 
—results in rust. He feels that retirement should 
be the time for embarking on a new career. This 
career, he points out, could involve an income or 
be strictly volunteer. It could be just an ex- 
panded interest in some hobby. 


Hobbies can help keep a husband happy and 





A prior article, ‘‘Do You Really Know Your Husband?” 
(See September HARVEST YEARS, p. 35), pointed out 
that what a wife does or does not know can prove 
vitally important at some future date. A wife should 
know something of her husband's financial and business 
affairs in case she must suddenly ‘‘take over.’ Insurance, 
it was stressed, should be discussed and understood by 
both husband and wife. A wife should know instantly 
where to lay her hands on valuable papers such as birth 
and marriage certificates, social security cards, health 
insurance policies, wills, etc. Inheritance taxes and how, 
under certain conditions, a retirement to another state 
(with subsequent death of husband) could double those 
taxes, were also discussed. The following tells how you 
can help your husband get more out of the harvest years. 



























Maybe he wants to go fishing... 


rust-free when time begins to drag after a few 
months of idle life. 

A retired employee of the telephone company 
has put his hobby of photography to good use. 
For 27 years as an employee of the company, he 
continued his interest in photography and 
worked at it after regular hours. As the years 
passed, he acquired greater skill and better 
equipment. Then he retired. But retirement, he 
found, gave him too much of what we all sigh 
for—spare time. He solved that problem by 
opening a small photographic studio adjacent to 
his home where he limits his work to pertraits 
of children. His work is not physically difficult, 
keeps him “‘young” through association with his 
portrait subjects, and brings in extra income 
besides. 

Most important, this man feels needed. He’s 
doing something and, according to his wife, he’s 
much easier to live with now. 

The 1961 surveys of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging show that three million Amer- 
icans planning or already in retirement are us- 
ing and enjoying their gift of time. They have 
joined the back-to-school movement. Over two 
million adults 45 to 64 years and three-fourths 
of a million 65 and over are enrolled in formal 
education. Many are improving vocational skills 
or learning new ones; some are gaining new 
knowledge through educational programs of 
churches or service organizations, and others are 
learning how to become more effective citizens. 

Your husband might be embarrassed to tell 
you, but how do you know he wouldn’t like to 
go back to school? Relieved of business pres- 
sures and with newly acquired time on his hands, 
he might like to continue his education where it 














Or open a photography studio... 


may have been interrupted in the past. You'll 
never know what he wants to do unless you real- 
ly know your husband—and that means know- 
ing his goals in life. 


START A SMALL BUSINESS? 


Now that he has retired (or is about to re- 
tire), how do you know your husband wouldn’t 
like to try his hand at selling real estate? (See 
June HARVEST YEARS, p. 37.) Or perhaps he 
dreams of owning a small business. (See No- 
vember HARVEST YEARS, p. 28.) If so, the 
Small Business Administration booklets listed 
at the end of this article will give him (and you) 
many ideas and sound advice. 

Remember, there are disadvantages, as well 
as advantages, to such a venture. More than 
1,000 new businesses open up in the United 
States every day. About 900 businesses change 
hands, transferring from one owner to another 
each day. But, warns the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 930 business ventures close their 
doors each day. 

In one of the booklets listed at the end of this 
article, “Starting and Managing a Small Busi- 
ness of Your Own,” you'll find a handy checklist 
of some of the things your husband should con- 
sider before investing in any business. The list, 
developed by a government agency, can’t cover 
every problem—no list could. It can, however, 
give you and your husband some idea of the 
problems he would face. 

Here are just a few of the questions from that 
checklist. Show them to your husband. Better 
yet, why not sit down and go over them with 
him? You may be surprised how much you'll 
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Or try his hand at painting... 


learn about him just through his answers. 

1. Are you the type? 
Do you rate sufficiently high in intelli- 
gence, initiative, responsibility, perse- 
verence and physical energy ? 

2. What business should you choose? 
What kind of business appeals to you? 
Do you have the experience or special 
skills required? 

3. What are your chances for success? 
Is there really a demand for the goods 
or services of the kind you propose to 
offer in the place where you intend to 
locate? Would you be better off to leave 
your money in a savings account? 

4. How much capital will you need? 
If the business requires much cash for 
purchase of an inventory or otherwise, 
do you have the cash and can you afford 
to lose that cash if things don’t turn out 
well? 

5. Should you share ownership of your 
business with others? 
Are you aware of the serious financial 
and legal dangers in taking in a partner? 
(An experienced attorney or banker can 
tell you.) 

6. Where should you locate? 
Should you locate near your source of 
material supply, your labor, or your 
market? 

7. Are you familiar with problems of 
management? 
Do you know about taxes, keeping rec- 
ords, workmen’s compensation and other 
insurance, city (or county), and state 
licenses and regulations? If you are buy- 
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So stop nagging!... 


ing a business, do you know if the title 
is good, if the lease is valid and if a no- 
tice must be published? Do you know 
enough about business to recognize dan- 
ger signs and call upon an attorney or 
other expert before you get into trouble? 


THE CREATIVE URGE 


Many husbands carry around a secret desire 
for years, hesitating to say anything to their 
wives for fear of being ridiculed. But you can 
encourage your husband to talk. 

Some husbands wish they could try their hand 
at painting, or writing the great American 
novel. Well, what’s so silly about that? Winston 
Churchill wasn’t exactly a teenager when he be- 
gan to paint. Now his work is admired through- 
out the world. Your husband may never be an- 
other Churchill, but buy him some brushes and 
paints and let him try. A little checking will 
produce names of art teachers in almost every 
town. (HY, August, p. 9.) When he reaches re- 
tirement, your husband has the time to try any 
of these things he may have always wanted to 
do. That’s the joy of retirement. 

Would he like to write? There’s no time like 
the present to begin. 

Dr. Joseph H. Peck, author of two best sellers 
(All About Men and Life With Women—And 
How To Survive It) began two careers at the 
age of 60 —farming and writing. After 30 years 
as a family doctor in Utah, he retired to a small 
farm in the Sierra Nevada foothills in California 
and began to write. Now at age 75, his quick 
wit and knowledge of human nature often put 
much younger writers to shame. 





















Retire Successfully 





Regardless of the hobby or interest your hus- 
band has, or what secret desire he harbors to 
be creative, you’ll find material in the public 
libraries to help him get started. Schools, in 
their adult education programs, offer a wide 
variety of courses from painting to creative 
writing. 

Encourage your husband to do something to 
help him make the changeover from a busy 
workaday life to the relaxation of retirement. 

According to Maxwell Maltz, M.D., in his 
book Psycho-Cybernetics (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
retiring from a job is not what kills husbands — 
it is retiring from life. Dr. Maltz says it is the 
feeling of uselessness, of being washed up; the 
dampening of self-esteem, courage and self- 
confidence that gets men down in retirement 
years. 

STOP NAGGING! 


A wife sometimes unconsciously dampens her 
husband’s self-esteem and self-confidence just by 
the little things she says or does. 

For instance do you have a habit of constantly 
reminding (well, nagging) your husband to 
wear his top coat, take his vitamins, or to get a 
haircut? For the past 40 years he may have 
always answered “OK” or “I will, dear.” Do you 
really know him well enough to know what he 
might be thinking? What you may not know is 
that your husband is seething inside—and rais- 
ing his blood pressure to a dangerous level every 
time you “remind” him to do this or that. 

A Gallup poll has indicated that nagging rates 
No. 1 in men’s complaints against their wives. 
So, if you think you really know your husband, 
watch carefully the next time he dutifully an- 
swers, “Yes, dear” as he buttons up his top coat. 

You and I, as wives, know our husbands can 
retire, without retiring from life, if we just make 
the effort to help them. We can help ourselves 
by helping them. 

Here are four steps that you can profitably 
take to know your husband better and help him 
enjoy the well-earned relaxation of his retire- 
ment years: 

1. Decide to learn more about your hus- 


band’s personal goals in life so that you 
may better understand and encourage him. 

2. Show him this article (and the earlier 
one, September HARVEST YEARS, p. 35). 
Tell him you are sincerely interested in 
learning more about those things that con- 
cern the family financial structure—from 
check-writing and reconciliation of bank 
accounts to insurance and taxes. 

3. If the two of you have not yet made 
your wills, discuss the matter together, then 
see your attorney. Although this is a do-it- 
yourself age, it is a serious mistake to try 
to draft your own will. This is a job for an 
expert. But also remember that no amount 
of estate planning or will making can sub- 
stitute for a wife’s knowledge of basic facts 
of financial management in the family. 

4. Consult the list of inexpensive U.S. 
Government publications at the end of this 
article. These little booklets are packed 
with useful information. Use them. (See 
September HARVEST YEARS, p. 39 for 
prior list.) 

Of course, your most important job is to 
take good care of your husband physically, 
mentally and personality-wise so that you 
may keep him with you for many years. 

There’s really nothing new in this advice 
to know somebody. Menander, a Greek 
poet, wrote back in 300 B.C.: 

“In many things it is not well to say, 
‘Know thyself’; it is better to say, ‘Know 
others’.” 

Had he lived in our frenetic age, perhaps 
Menander would have agreed with me and 
added, “Know thy husband!” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 

1. Starting and Managing a Small Business of Your Own, 
Vol. 1, 1958. Price 40 cents.) 

An excellent Small Business Administration booklet 
that answers questions, discusses pitfalls and gives 
sound advice for anyone thinking about going into vari- 
ous types of small businesses. 

2. A Handbook of Small Business —FINANCE (Fourth 
Edition: 1960) Small Business Series No. 15. Price 30 
cents. 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for the two 
books described above. Or ask for their extensive list 
of other inexpensive publications of interest to anyone 
who has retired or is planning to retire. D 
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By MAYMIE R. KRYTHE 


AS THE IDEA ever occurred to you that 
perhaps we should start a Society for the 
Improvement of Christmas Greetings? I’m not 
referring to the cards themselves; we’ve never 
had so many varied and artistic ones before. But 
what about trying to put a bit more REAL holi- 
day spirit into our greetings? 

Every year, billions of these messages—so sta- 
tistics tell us—are sent in this country. And 
thousands of extra postmen are kept busy de- 
livering them. But do ALL these cards reflect 
the true spirit of Christmas, and convey the 
thoughts we want them to carry to distant rela- 
tives and friends? Or to those nearer home? 
Maybe we don’t see these folks often, but still 
we do want to keep in touch with them. 
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Think about the cards you sent last time. Did 
you pay much attention to the individual greet- 
ings? For instance, did you actually read the 
messages to see whether they were especially 
suitable for certain persons? Also did you re- 
member to choose a particular card for the 
friend who had experienced sorrow or sickness 
since last Christmas—a card that would give a 
lift? 

What about selecting greetings slanted to the 
likes or hobbies of your friends? For the ultra- 
modern individual, you can buy the latest in 
decorative effects. And to those who sigh for 
“the good old days,” you can send delightfully 
nostalgic scenes — sleighs, covered bridges, stage 
coaches, carolers, or other reminders of bygone 
times. Therefore, if you’re a discriminating 
shopper, your personal greetings will please and 
be truly symbolic of the season. 

Do you sometimes let things go, and on the 
day before Christmas join the last-minute card 
buyers, who stretch their arms over the counters 
and “grab” handfuls of cards? Perhaps they 
think their friends will blame delays on heavy 
mails. But late cards—unless one really has a 
legitimate excuse — seem to lack real Yule spirit. 

One of the chief pleasures in receiving holiday 
greetings comes from re-reading them; and it’s 
interesting to note how many reveal the senders’ 
personalities. Last year I was delighted by an 
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original poem (written by a cousin) about the 
hills near her ranch home. One friend, who is 
working earnestly for world peace, expressed 
that wish on his card. Another whose religion 
had helped her through years of illness and 
financial difficulties, sent a greeting with a love- 
ly Madonna on it. And a young mother, whose 
chief joy is her family, planned a card, with 
charming snapshots of the youngsters. 

One couple’s message always gives me a good 
laugh. Their last one showed them and the chil- 
dren —all attired in long, old-fashioned “nigh- 


~ ties”— hanging up their stockings. And an artis- 
~ tic friend pleases me with her jaunty sketches 
» on ordinary postcards. The picture of a new 


home, a scene in someone’s garden, a family 
group in an unusual pose, a young couple (whose 
wedding I attended) cutting their cake — all such 
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Gols Bring Back Ihe Christmas Spirit 


cards show forethought, and give pleasure each 
time we look at them. If you are at all ingenious, 


be you, too, can fashion greetings that will be en- 
_joyed and prized for some time. 


Perhaps to preserve the genuine Christmas 
spirit, we might cut down on the number of our 
cards, and do a better job on those we do send. 
However, such a suggestion wouldn’t please the 
manufacturers! And DO put a return address 
on all cards! It’s so disappointing to get cards 
from people in a strange town, with no street 
address. 


This year, let’s make our cards MEAN more, 


» and show the recipients we’re willing to spend 
_ afew minutes writing to them. It’s a good idea 


to start early. Make out your list and take time 
to choose suitable greetings for different types 


' of friends. 


Then spread the writing over the next few 


. weeks, instead of dashing off messages at the 


last minutes, when you have so many other holi- 
day jobs to do. This forethought allows time for 
a newsy, personal note to each. Even if the writ- 
ing does “clutter up” the card a bit, it will de- 
light friends and prove that you think of them 
as individuals. So, by beginning early, you can 
inject Yuletide joy into your card-sending, and 
this will certainly help keep your Christmas 
greetings MERRY! @ 
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(30 states have a higher proportion of persons over 65 in their total population than does Calif. In U. S. 
net increase in the number over 65 each year is about 400,000) 
*Source: U. S. Bureau of Census 
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Retire to 
“Eternal 


Springtime” 


By NORMAN D. FORD 


¢¢EYTERNAL SPRINGTIME” thrives on a 
plateau between tropic summer and 
mountain winter. 

And such a “perfect” climate does exist on the 
plateau of Mexico, a few hundred miles south 
of the United States border. 

Here, since World War II, some 40,000 Ameri- 
cans have chosen to retire. Have these Ameri- 
cans really discovered a Utopia? To find out, I 
drove south across the border and deep into 
Mexico. 

Northern Mexico resembles our own South- 
west. But from Monterrey, 160 miles across the 
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The plateau of Mexico 
offers the ideal life, 
if you know the ropes. 


Gulf of 


e TAMPICO 
Allende 


ify ERACRUZ 


ACAPULCO 


Rio Grande, the road climbs through saw- 
toothed Sierra peaks to emerge on a high, dry 
plateau 4,500 to 6,500 feet in elevation. Here — 


in this checkerboard of mountains, valleys, bowls 
and plains—the Spaniards built their colonial 
cities four centuries ago. Perhaps nowhere else 
on earth is there such a choice of mellowed, his- 
toric towns so alluring for retirement. 

For eight months of the year (from October 
through May) the skies are cloudless, the climate 
dry, mild and zestful. From June through Sep- 
tember, short, sharp afternoon thundershowers 
turn the desert into a cool, green oasis...and 
blankets are needed every night in the year. 

In this climate of perpetual June, almost 
every city has its colony of retired Americans. 
But for economical living, Chapala and San 
Miguel de Allende are two most popular centers. 


KNOW THE ROPES 


I drove first to Chapala, a white walled Span- 


Mexico 
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ish town on the shores of mountain rimmed Lake 
Chapala, Mexico’s largest lake. Here, I had been 
told, a couple could retire in a modern home, 
keep a full-time maid and entertain extensively 
on a retirement income of under $200 a month. 

True? Ask George Green who, with his wife 
Ethel and daughter Anita Renee, retired to Mexi- 
co after 25 years in the Special Effects Depart- 
ment of Metro Goldwyn Mayer in Hollywood. 
The Greens have been retired in Mexico for 14 
years and know every trick in the book. Most of 
the time, they rented. But in June, 1961, they 
moved into a new home they had purchased and 
built at Chula Vista—a new subdivision on a 
hillside above the lake about a mile outside 
Chapala. 

Blonde Mrs. Green met me at the door and 
showed me through their home. Poised on a hill- 
side above the lake, the house had a picture win- 
dow in every room revealing uninterrupted 30 
mile vistas across shimmering lake waters to 
distant purple mountains. The house had two 
bedrooms and three baths. Adjoining the big 
master bedroom was a pink-tiled Roman bath 
complete with full length tiled coiffeur; and 
the living room was handsomely furnished in 
custom-designed rosewood and mahogany pieces 
tastefully arrayed around a huge fieldstone cor- 
ner fireplace. There was a dining room, a stain- 
less steel kitchen, maid’s quarters, a sweeping 
50-foot patio-porch in rear, an open air sundeck 
in front and a workshop and carport underneath. 

Out in the patio we found George Green—a 
serious, pipe smoking man — putting the finish- 
ing touches to a fieldstone barbecue. Throughout, 
it was obviously a luxury home that in the States 
would have cost at least $20,000. 

“But here in Chapala, using the finest mate- 
rials and workmanship, it cost exactly $8,000 
including the lot,” George explained. ‘You'll 
hear a lot of people say it can’t be done and that 
you can no longer live in Mexico on little. But if 
you’re prepared to learn the ropes, to adjust to 
Mexico and to capitalize on what Mexico offers, 
you can still live well on a surprisingly small 
income. 


“For proof, I’m doing it. For $12 a month, our 
maid does all the chores, marketing, cleaning, 
cooking and laundry. Groceries average 20 per 
cent less than in the States and labor costs and 
luxuries are really a bargain. Of course, we have 
no rent to pay. Yet we find we can live as well 
here on $175 a month (normal expenses) as we 
could do in California on twice as much.” 

“It was primitive when we first arrived,” Mrs. 
Green said as she served cocktails on the sun- 
deck. “But with modern supermarkets and pas- 
teurized dairy produce and with cheap house- 
hold help, housekeeping is actually less compli- 
cated than in the United States.” 

Among the many modern developments which 
have revolutionized Mexican living, are subdivi- 
sions like Chula Vista. Here the Greens, along 
with some 30 other retired couples, enjoy paved, 
well lighted streets...pure water...good zon- 
ing...an almost completed shopping center and 
their own golf course and country club. Buses 
pass the door. Or you can drive over a modern 
highway to Chapala’s well stocked small shops 
or on to Guadalajara, 35 minutes beyond—a 
completely modern metropolis with its familiar 
Sears and Woolworths and with first class doc- 
tors, dentists, drugstores and hospitals. 

Many of Guadalajara’s doctors are American 
trained and there’s none of the production line 
technique so common in the States. Mexican 
doctors willingly devote unlimited time to make 
a proper diagnosis. Yet a half hour consultation 
with a specialist costs less than $5 and drugs are 
priced at least one third less than in the States. 
In fact, medical care is so inexpensive that com- 
plete costs for an appendicitis operation, includ- 
ing the best private room available, totals just 
$175 in a thoroughly modern hospital. Prices for 
first class dental work and eyeglasses are almost 
exactly half those charged north of the border. 

“But, again, you’ve got to know the ropes,” 


Since he wrote his Mexican travel guide, The Fiesta 
Lands in 1950, Norman Ford has made an annual trip 
to Mexico to revise his book. In 1954, instead of re- 
turning with his notes to Florida and updating the book 
there, he rented an apartment at Chapala and spent 
some weeks doing the work in Mexico instead. And 
each year since, he has rented a house or apartment 
at a different Mexican retirement town and has spent 
up to six months at a time writing and revising his travel 
books there. Now, for HARVEST YEARS readers, he visits 
Mexico again and interviews two out of the many 
American couples who have chosen fo retire there. 
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Seeinn- 


Dr. Charles and Martha Perry on the sundeck of their 


home in San Miguel de Allende. They say you can 
live in luxury on $175 to $250 (average) a month. 


Mr. Green concluded. “Imagine what you’d pay 
in the States if you couldn’t speak the language, 
didn’t know of such things as laundromats, dime 
stores, discount houses and farmers’ markets. 
Here you must learn to ask for things in Span- 
ish... to bargain in the markets...to recognize 
Mexican brand goods and to adjust your pace 
to the slower tempo of Mexican life.” 

Sound advice! A neighbor-of the Greens who 
cannot speak a word of Spanish and who buys 
only sky high imported American foodstuffs, 
spends twice as much money yet fails to live as 
well as the Greens. 


KEEP BUSY, ACTIVE 


From Chapala I drove east to San Miguel de 
Allende, one of Mexico’s best preserved colonial 
cities and a living museum of Mexican history. 
From its 18th century plaza, geometrical rows 
of pink and terra cotta houses soared up ter- 
raced cobblestoned streets in cubist precision. 
Shimmering, fanciful church cupolas and glazed 
domes loomed over the rooftops; charming vis- 
tas unfolded at every turn as I walked towards 
the city’s tranquil French Park. And here, living 
in the gatehouse of a small estate once owned 
by José Mojica (famous opera and movie star of 
the ’twenties) I found a retired American cou- 
ple from Texas. 

Dr. Charles Perry and his wife Martha retired 
to Mexico 3 years ago from San Antonio where 
Dr. Perry had practiced optometry. When I ar- 
rived, they were both hard at work in their big 
upstairs studio. Dr. Perry was putting the 
finishing touches to the first street map and 
directory ever made of San Miguel while Mrs. 
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if you learn the ropes, and adjust to Mexican life. 


Perry worked on silk screen reproductions to 
be used in a fund raising drive for the library. 

“We’re absolutely sold on Mexico,” Dr. Perry 
told me. “Inexpensive domestic and garden help 
free us entirely from chores. Here we have a 
maximum of time in which to enjoy the leisure 
years. Mexico gives you a unique opportunity to 
discover your latent talents and we’re leading 
an entirely new life of stimulating hobbies and 
social work. We’ve never been so busy in our 
lives before.” 

We went downstairs and through the Perry’s 
refurbished gatehouse. Beamed ceilings were a 
feature of the modern kitchen and spacious bed- 
room which looked out on scented citrus trees 
and tropical blooms, and the big living room, 


part of the original gatehouse, was at least 2007 


years old. 

In his quiet, conservative way Dr. Perry de- 
scribed their life in Mexico: “San Miguel is the 
friendliest place on earth. Everyone here goes 
by their first names and people are constantly 
calling on each other. On the average day we 
entertain at least 25 visiting friends and neigh- 
bors and each has at least one drink. We rent 
this house. Yet we have a car and live well with 
a full-time maid. Anyone could do the same on 
$250 a month.” 

I asked about their children. 

“We hardly ever saw our children or grand- 
children in San Antonio,” Mrs. Perry explained. 
“But they can’t resist the novelty of visiting us 
in a foreign country. Now all our children come 
every year, from as far afield as Boston and Los 
Angeles.” 

How do American wives keep busy? I asked. 
“There’s social work galore,” Mrs. Perry went 


The Green family in their home in Chapala. Their house 
cost $8000, including the lot. You can do the same 
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on. “Not the usual Stateside church circle rou- 
tine but really challenging, pioneer projects. 
This year I’m vice president of the library, 
which was created entirely by us American 
wives. Each Sunday we organize a house and 
garden tour and the money goes to provide more 
books and tuition for Mexican children. It’s a 
full time job. But like everything else here, it’s 
done without tension or pressure. Here you can 
keep busy and yet be completely relaxed.” 

Many other Americans attend courses in the 
fine arts at the Instituto Allende, San Miguel’s 
American run art school at which tuition is $105 
per quarter with a discount for married couples. 
Understandably, San Miguel’s retirees are large- 
ly people who can create things with their minds 
or hands. Reading, thinking and serious con- 
versation have yet to be displaced by television. 

“Most retirees couldn’t bear to leave,” Dr. 
Perry said. “But many Americans come down 
with their minds already pre-conditioned 
against Mexico. Instead of the beauty, they see 
only the dirt. And in a few days or weeks they 
return home convinced that Mexico is not for 
them.” 


IS MEXICO FOR YOU? 


“If you’re coming to Mexico to retire, read 
all you can about the country beforehand,” Dr. 
Perry advises. “Learn some simple Spanish. 
Then come down and look it over. Don’t come 
with any cut and dried plans. On arrival, seek 
out some people who have already retired suc- 
cessfully. Take your time and learn from them 
how you also can live well on comparatively 
little. Then capitalize on what you find at hand. 
Don’t rush into a high priced rental just to get 
settled. Look around. Eventually, you’ll find 
exactly what you want at the price you can 
afford. And do try to come out of season, when 
rentals are more numerous. That’s outside the 
summer school season in college towns like San 
Miguel and in summer at winter resorts like 
Chapala.” 
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Can you retire in Mexico like the Greens and 
Perrys? If you’re retired from the Armed 
Forces or enjoy a foreign setting...if you can 
master elementary Spanish...if you’re adapt- 
able, patient, cosmopolitan and have a ready 
sense of humor...if you enjoy doing things 
rather than watching American TV and spec- 
tator sports...if you prefer a more individual- 
istic way of life to the conformity of suburbia 
...if you value the luxury of servants and the 
charm of antiquity more than 20th century 
pushbutton living—then Mexico could be for you. 

Are you at home in the company of worldly 
wise people—retired colonels, admirals, writers, 
doctors and executives? In Mexico, you’ll mingle 
with people like these—your income bracket 
isn’t important and there’s almost no social dis- 
crimination. With beer at 8¢ a bottle and excel- 
lent Bacardi rum at $3.60 a gallon, anyone can 
afford to entertain. But you must be able to mix 
and feel at home with people of character. Other- 
wise, you’ll find yourself entirely out of your 
depth. 

If Mexico still sounds like the place you’re 
seeking, then here’s what you should know. 


There are two ways you can qualify in Mexico. 


1. For $3 you can buy a tourist card at 
the border which allows you to stay in 
Mexico for 180 days. Along with the card 
goes a free permit admitting your car duty 
free for 90 days and you can renew the per- 
mit inside Mexico for a further 90 days to 
coincide with your tourist card. You may 
also import, duty free, a substantial variety 
of “portable” personal possessions such as 
typewriter, radio, furniture and linens. The 
card allows you to pursue any legitimate 
unpaid activity and to buy furniture and to 
rent property anywhere in Mexico. But you 
cannot work for wages nor engage in busi- 
ness nor can you own real estate in your 
own name. 

2. By depositing $19,200 for yourself 
plus $9,600 for each dependent in a desig- 
nated Mexican bank or other investment, 
you may become a permanent resident of 
Mexico without losing your American citi- 
zenship or acquiring Mexican citizenship. 


Your deposit is refunded, together with 6. 


per cent interest, in equal monthly pay- 
ments over a five year period. Under this 
method you are permitted to purchase real 
estate in your own name. 

Because method 2 involves so much red tape 
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and delay, few retirees bother with it. The ma- 
jority merely enter on a tourist card (method 1), 
buy inexpensive furniture in Mexico and rent 
an unfurnished house or apartment. Then twice 
a year, they make the trip back to the border to 
renew their tourist card (a 2-3 day round trip 
by car, bus or train that pays for itself when 
you purchase pipe tobacco, underwear and cer- 
tain mass produced items which are cheaper in 
the States than they are in Mexico). Too, many 
tourist card holders actually do own real estate 
in Mexico by means of a trust in which prop- 
erty is held for them in the name of a bank. 

Of course, there are cons as well as pros. Not 
everyone succeeds in retiring in Mexico on $175- 
$250 a month. There are people who, having 
failed to make ends meet on $12,000 a year at 
home, also fail to live on the same amount in 
Mexico. Despite enormous steps towards modern 
hygiene, living in Mexico still calls for special 
health precautions. In most places, tap water is 
unfit to drink and you must buy purified water 
in 5-gallon jugs. And for permanent residence, 
you should be inoculated against smallpox and 
typhoid. 


There are other possible drawbacks: meat and 
poultry are not up to U.S. standards... electri- 
city is sometimes cut off for several hours... flies 
and noise can be bothersome...all repairs and 
services are slow...the rainy summer months 
can be humid and damp...and fireplaces or 
small electric heaters are the only source of heat. 

Yet living costs are undeniably lower. Full 
time domestic help runs only $12-$16 a month 
and gardeners are 50¢ a day. Modern home con- 
struction averages just $4.50 per square foot. 
King-sized filter cigarettes sell for 8¢-12¢ a pack. 
A haircut, shave and shoeshine sets you back 
only 56¢. Sales taxes are unknown and property 
taxes average barely $20 a year. And you can, 
if you wish, invest your funds in AAA1 Mexican 
securities that pay an average return of 10% 
entirely free of income tax. 

Interested? But don’t sell your house and rush 
off to Mexico. Read a good book first. Recom- 
mended is Mexico Where Everything Costs Less, 
$1.50 postpaid from Harian Publications, Green- 
lawn, New York. 

After that, spend a vacation at Chapala or 
San Miguel de Allende or some other popular 
Mexican retirement town. (You can retire in a 
comfortable hotel for as little as $3 a day, all 
meals included.) See how you like Mexico. Then 
if you do, chances are that you too may even- 
tually live in a palatial 3-bath home, keep a full- 
time maid, entertain extensively and lead a rich, 
full life on $175-250 per month. @ 


Planning Your Estate : 


In planning to pass your estate on you may 
do many things: Draw a will, make gifts and set 
up trusts, make contracts, take out life insur- 
ance, and check and perhaps change the ways 
you hold title to property—all depending on your 
special problems. 

To plan well you should first know exactly how 
you stand. Jot down the answers, especially 
where you keep your documents, all names and 
addresses of pertinent persons or firms. 

1. Your business: Do you hold it as sole owner, 
partner, or in a close corporation? Any buy-and- 
sell agreement? Your associates’ share? 

2. Any employees’ pension, profit-sharing 
plans or group insurance? Who benefits, and 
how? 

3. Bank accounts: Titles, and kinds. 

4. Trading accounts, stocks and bonds: Your 
credit balances? List your securities, their costs, 
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and when and how you got them. 

5. Real estate: Where is it? Is it owned indi- 
vidually, jointly? With whom. Its size, nature 
and worth? Any mortgages? Who holds them? 

6. Your rights under trusts or wills of others: 
Who set them up? Their value? The beneficia- 
ries? Your interests? Who takes the principal? 

7. Life insurance: Policy numbers and kind? 
Value? Who benefits? Their addresses and kin- 
ship to you? Have they been assigned? Have you 
exercised any options? Any loans on them? 

8. Property and liability insurance: Kind and 
numbers of policies, amounts, premiums, and 
the expiration dates? 

After you take stock, ask: Whom do you want 
to benefit from your property ? How do you want 
them to share it? What gifts and trusts have you 
planned? Have you provided wisely for your 
family or your favorite charities? @ 
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When You're Sick 



































6crTNHERE’S NO place like home’’ sounds 
especially lyrical when you’re lying in a 
hospital bed. 

The impersonal routine of the hospital... its 
very association with sickness ... makes a per- 
son yearn for the familiar hearthside and fa- 
miliar faces. And maybe you can go home 
sooner than you think — thanks to new empha- 
sis on Home Care for the sick. 

As reported in the July HARVEST YEARS 
(pp. 28-31) more than 70 cities have Home Care 
programs. These projects consist of community- 
sponsored teams of physicians, social workers, 
occupational therapists, psychologists, and visit- 
ing nurses. These people work with the patient 
and his family to provide needed medical care 
in the patient’s home. Costs range from zero to 
full cost of home care — something around $7 
a day. 

Even though your city does not have a Home 
Care program, there are many ways the tech- 
niques and services can be adapted to the indi- 
vidual patient. 

But, first, let’s examine some of the advan- 
tages of Home Care: 


1. Home Care can prevent or shorten 
hospitalization and avoid rehospitalization. 
It can also postpone or prevent institution- 
alization. 

2. Home Care can reduce expenses by as 
much as 4/5ths of what a hospital would 
cost. 

3. The patient who is cared for in his 
own home preserves his dignity, comes 
closer to normal living surrounded by fa- 
miliar things and family members, and is 
happier and more responsive to treatment. 
The family’s interest in the patient and re- 
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sponsibility for him is preserved and very 
often strengthened. 

4. The doctor-patient relationship is 
strengthened. When a doctor is adminis- 
tering to a patient in his own home, he de- 
velops a relationship that can’t be built in 
any other way. 

However, Home Care cannot function as a 
substitute for the custodial, nursing home type 
of care that provides around-the-clock nursing 
and constant medical supervision. Nor is it a 
substitute for acute General Hospital Care. 

Now, let’s look at some of the characteristics 
of a good Home Care program: 

Who Is Eligible? — Patients with long-term 
illness are best suited for a Home Care program. 
These patients may suffer from such conditions 
as arthritis, heart disease, asthma, chronic chest 
disease, kidney diseases, certain types of mental 
and nervous diseases, diabetes, and various 
types of cancer. 

In each instance, the nature of the illness 
must be correlated with the physical facilities 
of the home to determine whether it is suited 
to Home Care. A good home care program 
should be aimed at one or more of the following 
goals: (1) allow the patient to accomplish addi- 
tional recuperative activities; (2) increase the 
patient’s efficiency; (3) permit reduction in at- 
tendant care. 

Equipment in the home should include if pos- 
sible, hand rails where steps are unavoidable 
... removable ramps...nonskid finishes on 
floors ...strategically placed grab bars. The 
furniture might be arranged so the patient can 
maneuver around the room with ease and use the 
furniture for support. Special lifts and trapezes 
can help the patient get in and out of bed; and 
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HOME CARE 


stools, benches, shelves and cabinets can be 
raised or lowered for the convenience of the pa- 
tient. 

Many ingenious devices have been developed 
by hospital technicians and patients to solve par- 
ticular problems. Most hospitals have lists of 
these aids. Prices vary from pennies to thou- 
sands of dollars, depending on the complexity 
of the devices as well as production costs. 

However, before buying any of these devices, 
the following questions should be answered: 
(1) What functional activity will be improved? 
(2) Will this device limit any necessary func- 
tions? (3) Can it be used with ease in the pa- 
tient’s home? (4) Is the cost within the patient’s 
means? (5) Are repair and replacement parts 
easily available? (6) Does the patient want to 
accomplish the activity enough to invest the 
time, energy and money required? 

Again, many of these devices can be adapted 
inexpensively to fit any particular problem. 
However, in the final analysis, the desirability 
of additional equipment must be determined by 
the physician. 

The Home Environment — The patient should 
be placed in a room not used by anyone else. 
The room should be well lighted, easily venti- 
lated, and near bathroom and toilet. The sur- 
roundings should be clean, neat and uncluttered. 

Persons caring for the sick should maintain 
a cheerful and sympathetic attitude — without 
being over-indulgent or creating undue depend- 
ency on the part of the patient. And while the 
attendant should make no attempt to diagnose 
or treat the patient, he should be ready and 
willing to assist the doctor in any way (taking 
observations for the doctor). 

Sick Room Equipment — A single bed with a 
firm spring and mattress should be selected. If 
necessary, the bed should be raised to a desired 
height by placing a block of wood under each 
leg. It may be advisable to rent a hospital type 
bed. Bedclothing should be light and washable. 
Over and beyond the equipment prescribed by 
the physician, if any, the following basic items 
shoud be available: 

1. A complete set of toilet articles for the pa- 
tient, including comb, brush, toothbrush, wash- 
basin, soap, washcloth and towels, and a bedpan 
(if necessary). 


2. A clinical thermometer and materials for 
disinfecting it. In most cases, alcohol and soap 
will do. 

3. Paper napkins or tissues for nose and 
throat discharges and a paper bag for used tis- 
sues is handy. 

4. A washable gown or cover-all apron for 
the attendant to wear while in the sickroom. 

5. Attractive bed clothing for the patient as 
well as a robe and comfortable slippers. 

Diet — The diet of a patient should be gov- 
erned by the advice of a physician. Usually this 
does not require special equipment. The main 
factor is that the food should be served in an at- 
tractive manner to stimulate the appetite. 

Relationship with patient —It’s important 
that the proper relationship be established be- 
tween members of the family and the patient. 
The exact nature of the illness should be known 
to the family and the demands it will make on 
it, fully understood at the outset. The status of 
the patient should be carefully considered; while 
his needs should be met and sympathy extended, 
family members should avoid having the patient 
become too dependent upon their care. Often, 
the physician or a social worker can set the 
right tone for the patient-family relationship. 
The main point is that Home Care is desired by 
both family and patient! 


HOME CARE FOR YOU 


To find out more how Home Care can be 
adapted to individual cases, you can do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Call your local community fund raising 
agency, major hospital or city health depart- 
ment to ask about Home Care programs. If none 
exists in your community, the Public Health 
Service usually has visiting nurse programs or 
other plans that offer help in setting up indi- 
vidual Home Care programs. 

2. Consult your family physician. He should 
be aware of local Home Care facilities and can 
help you in planning your own. 

3. Send for the pamphlet Home Care for the 
Sick developed by the Public Health Service. 
This pamphlet is for sale for 25 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

4. Local chapters of the Red Cross have an 
excellent handbook on the subject: “Home Nurs- 
ing Textbook.” (75¢) Also available from Red 
Cross National Headquarters, Wash. 6, D.C. @® 
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EXPLORING 


With Our 
Grandchildren 


HE FUN OF taking trips with grandchildren 
leaves never-to-be-forgotten memories with 
both children and grandparents. 

Discovering things together in the woods, in 
the mountains or at the beach...meeting new 
and interesting people... panning for gold, pick- 
ing up unusual stones...seeing wild animals in 
their natural habitat—all combine toward a 
happy experience of outdoor life. 

These are some of the reasons why Melvin M. 
Swartz, of Berkeley, Calif., has taken camping 
trips the last 35 years with children—first his 
own son and daughter and now his grandchil- 
dren. He says: 

“It keeps you young and it’s a perfect way to 
get acquainted with your grandchildren. Also, 
you have a chance to show them and teach them 
things they will remember all their lives.” 

He is the proud grandfather of nine, six boys 
and three girls. He and his wife take the grand- 
children — two at a time — on trips starting when 
they approach four years of age. 

Back in the early days, trips would involve 
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Traveling to historic spots is just part of 
the fun in taking trips with youngsters... 


camping out in a tent. When trailers became 
popular they acquired first a 14, then a 15-foot 
model. After this came a 16-foot Aljo and just 
recently they bought a 19-foot Terry trailer with 
all modern conveniences. 

“Trailer traveling can be done on a modest 
income,” he reports, “for you have your hotel 
and restaurant with you. You can go and stop 
when you wish and you don’t have to worry 
about reservations. And you can buy a used 
trailer reasonably that will be well suited to your 
wife and grandchildren.” 

Their 19-foot model that sleeps four is 
equipped with a large gas refrigerator, shower, 
modern gas stove and flush toilets. “A trailer 
with modern conveniences is mighty handy when 
traveling with grandchildren.” 

Trips with the grandchildren are planned to 
see some new section of the country ...or go to 
some place the youngsters would like. Most of 
the trips are over long week ends, but during the 
summer they may be taken for longer periods 
of time. 








EXPLORING 


In planning one trip, the grandparents recall 
how their little grandson Ricky, age four, was 
fascinated by pictures of the “Skunk Train” 
that winds through the mountains between Fort 
Bragg and Willits in California. The train trip 
was featured in a copy of the National Geogra- 
phic, which is always around the house. Ricky 
couldn’t read, and the National Geographic had 
no pictures on the cover, but the youngster could 
always pick the “Skunk Train” issue out of the 
stack of magazines. He would make a big fuss 
over the pictures and begged to go on the train. 
Thus, this is how one trip was taken with Ricky 
and one of his brothers. 


PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


On all trips there are certain problems to solve. 
“Packing is one of these,” cautions Mr. Swartz. 
“A trailer will hold a lot of things, but suitcases 
provide a storage problem.” The youngsters 
pack their clothes in a cardboard box for ease 
of storing. 

He laughs: “You can’t be too careful what you 
leave behind. One time we took our grandson 
Bobby on a trip to a big city. He insisted on 
bringing his huge Panda bear, named Leonard, 
which was almost as big as himself. But it was 
I who had to carry Leonard across the lobby of 
one of the smartest hotels in town — it sure gave 
the clerk and lobby spectators something to 
chuckle about. It got serious at night. The young- 
ster slept in our room on a cot. He insisted on 
taking Leonard to bed with him, but there just 
wasn’t room enough in bed for bear and boy. 

“So the youngster spent most of the night 
hanging onto the edge of the mattress to keep 
from falling out, while (supposedly) the bear 
slept soundly on most of the bed.” 

As far as clothing is concerned, it’s best to 
keep it at a minimum and to get used to the idea 
that on such trips, clothes might be worn a bit 
longer than usual. He suggests having clothes 
washed at a laundromat while making a brief 
stopover in a town. 

Simple medicines are carried such as a first- 
aid kit, car-sick pills, etc. However, on trips with 
the grandchildren, they have never been that 
far from civilization so they couldn’t get to a 
doctor if an emergency arose. In 35 years of 
travel, there has never been any cause for alarm. 
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“When it comes to food, we try to prepare 
dishes that are favorites of the children. How- 
ever, we insist on a balanced meal for all...and 
we don’t allow any pampering. If we have some- 
thing they might not have been used to eating, 
or something we think they won’t like, we sug- 
gest they at least try it. It’s surprising how 
many new taste treats they have discovered this 
way.” 

While most meals are cooked over the stove 
inside the trailer, the grandfather says that 
youngsters want to build a fire outdoors where- 
ever possible. “Not only is this a good way to 
teach them campcraft, but it also serves as part 
of the evening’s entertainment. The youngsters 
love to sit around and toast hot dogs and marsh- 
mallows. Of course, one of the things we have 
had to teach them is not to let the marshmallows 
flare up. They might think the flames are spec- 
tacular, but they really don’t like to eat burned 
food.” 

After the roast, the youngsters and grand- 
parents sit around and sing songs or start a 
story and have everyone add to it. The young- 
sters are allowed to stay up longer than usual, 
but they don’t often fight the idea of going to 
bed. 


ENTERTAINING CHILDREN 


“Entertaining children is a problem on long 
trips,” says Mr. Swartz. “Especially on long 
driving sessions. But we have several car games 
that we play to keep the youngsters amused.” 

Here are some of them: 

Checking licenses—this game can be played 
by taking turns to use the letters of licenses of 
passing cars to spell out words, or to fill out 
letters of the alphabet. 

Counting cows— Each person or team takes 
one side of the road to count cows. Each cow 
passed counts one point. A white horse counts 
10 points and a cemetery is a minus 10 points. 
The first team to reach 100 wins the game. 

Other entertainment includes singing songs 
popular with children, riddles, taking turns wav- 
ing at passing cars (to see if the occupants will 
wave back). 

Mr. Swartz adds: “The idea is to keep the 
youngsters interested and occupied. And we try 
to break up long trips by stopping frequently in 
towns to see if there is a museum. You’d be sur- 
prised at how much more interesting will be 
your trip if you learn about the local history, 
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geography, economy and places of interest. This 
leads to all sorts of things you can point out and 
teach the youngsters.” 

Sometimes youngsters provide entertainment 
for themselves, as well as others. The grand- 
parents recall the time when they stopped at a 
town to go to the fair. While Grandpa was up in 
the stands watching a rodeo with grandson 
Bobby, Grandma and grandson Chucky were 
walking around looking at the amusements. 
Grandpa and Bobby were surprised when 
Grandma and Chucky came up to the stands, 
with the latter carrying a baby duck he had won 
at a ring toss! 

This was too much for Bobby. He fussed and 
fidgeted, finally excusing himself to go to the 
bathroom. He was gone an extra long time.. 
and when he returned he, too, was proudly hold- 
ing a baby duck he had won at the same game! 

Grandpa recalls: “There wasn’t anything 
for us to do but to put the ducks in a box and 
to take them with us wherever we went. And we 
should have charged admission that time we 
stopped at a lake and the boys and ducks all went 
swimming, ducking below the water and quack- 
ing merrily along. It was a sight I’m sure we’ll 
all remember forever.” 

He adds that youngsters can also be enter- 
tained by working. Whenever they pull into a 
trailer stop, each youngster is assigned certain 
chores. Sometimes this includes hauling water, 
chopping wood or washing dishes. ‘Youngsters 
usually welcome the opporunity to be busy and 
to contribute to the work. In fact, we often find 
that this substitutes for any games they might 
want to play. We can recall the time when two 
of our older grandsons brought along complete 


Chucky and Bobby won these ducks at a fair and 
NS CU taking them wherever they went. 
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baseball equipment with the idea of playing at 
every opportunity. But they were so busy and 
happy doing things around the camp that they 
only played catch once during a two-week trip.” 

Along with chores, the grandparents teach the 
youngsters how to handle an ax, take care of a 
fire, and to appreciate and respect the outdoors. 
“We teach them to look out for poison oak and 
ivy and to live and let live as far as animals and 
reptiles are concerned.” 

This policy has paid off by the youngsters hav- 
ing great fun with some of the animals they meet | 
along the way. On one occasion they made 
friends with a deer and would feed it some dry 
oatmeal. Another time they befriended a family | 
of racoons who, sure enough, would show up for 
mealtime and practically sit at the table with | 
the rest of the family. | 

“All these events store up memories that last 
a lifetime,” says Mr. Swartz. “Oftentimes we 
wonder if something has impressed the young- 
sters until some time later when we are visiting 
them and they will say: ‘Grandpa, remember 
the time...’ And we’ll be off, reliving one of our 
adventures. 

“In this way we become part of our grand- 
children’s life, their growing up and their edu- 
cation. It’s one of the most gratifying rewards 
to see your knowledge, teaching and ideals being 
nourished in your grandchildren. 

“We feel sorry for people who haven’t taken 
the opportunity of a camping or trailer trip to 
keep young and get acquainted with their 
grandchildren. For us, we’re keeping our trailer 
loaded, ready to go whenever we get the chance. 

And we know our grandchildren are eagerly 
awaiting theirturn to share fun andadventures.” 





Trailer traveling can be done on a modest budget. This 19-foot model 
is enuipped with gas stove and eens, showers and flush toilets. 





MAGAZINE 


By CLARENCE M. FINK 


IFTY YEARS AGO a person who read all 

the best magazines was considered some- 
what of an intellect. He or she readily accepted 
these magazines as delightful friends... pos- 
sessed of full-bodied life that simply oozed the 
fragrance of old graciousness and good man- 
ners—that characterized the writers of that 
period. 

The readers enjoyed the felicitous thoughts 
and the exquisite sense of literary art of these 
authors. Nowhere was there the lack of frank 
speaking or the employment of their ripest and 
richest thoughts. Magazines were something to 
be kept, treasured, re-read and handed on for 
the enjoyment of the next generation as master- 
pieces of art. 

Practically everything could be found in them 


to feed the human mind from the serious, humor- 
ous, whimsical, adventure, criticism, sympathy, 
generosity and calm understanding — including 
a rapture of enthusiasm for nature and nature’s 
God. Collectors and ardent readers can imme- 
diately revive the strong essence of pleasure and 
recapture some of their youth by simply picking 
up an old copy and digesting its savory contents. 

There must be untold numbers of valuable 
magazines lying about the homes of this nation 
in attics, garages, not to mention second-hand 
shops, old furniture stores and other places that 
would cause more than a mild sensation among 
these householders and non-collectors if their 
actual worth was made known to them. It is 
possible you might have one or more. 

Collectors have paid $25, and more on various 
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There’s. pleasure, profit, and romance 


in these mellowed pages 


occasions for the magazine “Our Young Folks” 
of 1869 for the complete run of issues that bore 
the first printing of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy.” The extremely scarce 
“The Pocket Magazine” containing the interest- 
ing short stories of Stephen Crane in two num- 
bers, April 1896 and July 1897, entitled “A Tale 
of Mere Chance,” and “The Victory of the Moon” 
has sold at auction in the past as high as $75. 
Also exceedingly difficult to obtain are the 
right issues of Harper’s from January to August 
of 1894, the group being the genuine edition of 
Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” and has been purchased 
by collectors for from anywhere from $12 to $35. 
Magazines usually bear premiums for either 
of two reasons — for containing the first printing 
of the work of a noted author, or being a Volume 





1, No. 1 item. Condition of a magazine, like a 
book, is extremely important. Copies of periodi- 
cals no matter how rare or in demand decrease 
in price if in poor condition with covers and 
pages missing or torn. In most cases the contents 
of a monthly issue determined the real value. 

For many years Americana was snubbed by 
Book and Magazine collectors. Today it is sky- 
rocketing in value and has greatly increased the 
call for certain magazine issues. In quoting 
prices in this article, I wish it understood that 
the value cited are for those items bought at 
auction in the past and present. None of these 
prices should be taken as final in your own par- 
ticular case as prices do fluctuate. A word of 
caution. All really old magazines are not all rare 
or valuable, but much of the joy in Magazine 
Collecting is in the thrills of the hunt. 

What to look for in the older magazines, and 
what to collect in the more recent ones seems to 
be the universal question asked by beginning 
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collectors. It would be an enormous task to list 
all the magazines of real importance and of last- 
ing value, and limited space allows me only to 
mention a small number, but they will be promi- 
nent ones. If you should be fortunate enough to 
discover copies of the old American periodicals 
such as those named herein, you have real treas- 
ures. They find a ready market in large libraries 
and museums throughout the country, though 
wealthy collectors are the ones that have paid 
the highest prices. 

Andrew Bradford, famous early American 
printer, beat Benjamin Franklin in producing 
the first real American periodical by publishing 
his ‘American Magazine” for January, 1741, by 
issuing it just three days (February 13) before 
the birth of Franklin’s ‘The General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, for all the British 
Plantations.” This “General Magazine” for 1741 
has brought $35-$40-$50. 

On March 2, 9, 16, Rogers and Fowle printed 
three numbers of their ‘Boston Weekly and His- 
torical Chronicle” that quickly became popular 
with the people of Massachusetts, and was con- 
sidered an improvement over the first two. Vol- 
umes of this “Boston Magazine” for 1783 and 
1784 were purchased at private sellings for $290. 
An ardent collector of Americana paid $42 for 
the entire issues of 1779 of “The United States 
Magazine,” The Declaration of Independence 
contained in Volume 2, number VII of July, 1776 
of “The Pennsylvania Magazine” changed hands 
for the sum of $90. 

All of the items above were from very good 
to fine condition, thus bringing higher prices 
than age-worn, mutilated, brittle copies usually 
uncovered in odd places. Consecutive copies of 
“The Columbian Magazine” running from Sep- 
tember to December (1786-1788, two and a quar- 
ter years) were considered of prime importance 
by a library which paid out $25 for the same. 

Probably the most famous of all magazine 
First in this nation is the initial publication of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s renowned masterpiece ‘The 
Raven” his most pulse-stirring tale. Did the 
magazine ‘American Review” of February, 1845, 
or the newspaper “The Evening Mirror” for 
January 29, 1845 print it first? Both appeared 
simultaneously and it has been the subject of 
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controversy by literary critics for many, many 
years. But despite the arguments of which issued 
first, either or both will bring an excellent sum 
to the lucky finder. 


The first issue of “Fortune” (February, 1930) 
commands, depending on condition, anywhere 
from $4 to $9 a copy. A specimen of the first 
“National Geographic’ is hard to find, and will 
bring a fine price. Copies of this popular month- 
ly prior to 1900 are unusually scarce, and at 
least $2 an issue is a low price to pay. Certain 
later, special numbers bring $3 and more. “The 
St. Nicholas” periodicals containing Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s juvenile stories (March 1914- 
August, 1916-May 1910) sell for $6.50 an issue, 
and are mighty hard to find in good clean state. 
Copies of “Lippincott’s” are much sought after 
items by collectors. $7.50-$15-$21.50 have been 
paid for the issues of February, 1890 displaying 
the first American printing of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s “Sign of the Four’; — January, 1890, 
offering Kipling’s renowned story “The Light 
That Failed”; and August, 1890 with another of 
Kipling’s —“At the End of the Passage.” 

The “Southern Literary Messager’ first issued 
August 1834 in Richmond printed Edgar Allen 
Poe’s first contribution (March 1835) ‘“Bere- 
nice—A Tale’; and the two following editions 
had two more of his —‘‘Morella” and “Lionizing.” 
$20 and up have been paid for the March 1835 
prized copy. “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” the maga- 
zine that women took to their bosoms in the 
middle of the 19th century, and which published 
thousands of artistic steel engravings and hard- 
colored fashions, rank high in demand. Volumes 
from 1841 to 1844 brought $26; 1854-1855 sold 
for $40; 1856-1857 brought $30. 

Grandfather’s boyish delight “Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine” has brought as high as $5 per pub- 
lication. The “Puck” periodical (No. 1. March 
1877) with the famous quotation “What Fools 
These Mortals Be!” garnered $13 at one sale. 
The famous “Frank Merriwell,” “Nick Carter,” 
and “Buffalo Bill” magazines are being sold in 
New York for the extremely low price of $2 each. 


However, a consecutive run of the first ten or 
fifteen issues of these periodicals (Tip-Top 
Weekly—Nick Carter Weekly— Buffalo Bill Stor- 
ies) will cost or bring, be you buyer or seller, any- 
where between $30 and $75. Number one issues 
of many other dime novels have a value that is 
going up rapidly. $10 is a common price and 
reasonable, too, to pay for ordinary originals 
of many Beadle’s publications. 
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Lists of the above mentioned items can be ob- 
tained from certain dealers who specialize in 
procuring and marketing these types. A recent 
item from the daily press acknowledges the fact 
that the first seven volumes of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” in their highly decorative covers con- 
taining first printings of Longfellow’s famous 
poems “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” and 
“The Children’s Hour” along with Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes literary gem “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” was purchased for an eastern 
library for $30 from a dealer. 

When the modern “Life” magazine had firmly 
established itself in this uncertain world of pub- 
lishing, copies of its initial number were in great 
demand, collectors offering as much as $10 to 
get it. Today since the call for this first de- 
creased, an outlay of but $2 will get you a copy. 
Yet with the passing years Life which is still 
scarce will get much scarcer and more valuable. 
During World War II countless thousands of 
magazines were turned in at paper drives for 
the war effort, especially Lifes. Hang on to your 
December 30, 1940 issue with the Currier & Ives 
section! 





VERY MAN WHO knows how to read 

has it in his power to magnify himself, 
to multiply the ways in which he exists, to 
make his life full, significant and interest- 
ing — Aldous Huxley 











At one time or another the following maga- 
zines brought these high prices. “The Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Magazine’”— Volumes covering the 
period of 1827-32 — $115; “Vanity Fair” Volume 
1 and 2, 1860—$35; “American Railroad Jour- 
nal” and “Advocate of Internal Improvement” 
— Bound, and covering the years 1832-4—$19; 
“American Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
zine” in 15 volumes taking in the period of 1829 
to 1844 — $1500; “The New England Magazine” 
for 1837 drew $100; “Boston Magazine” of 1790 
was auctioned off at $23; “Graham’s Lady’s and 
Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1841-45 was pur- 
chased for $90. 

An important magazine association item to 
collectors of Thomas Hardy first editions is 
“Harper’s Magazine” (December, 1894 to Au- 
gust, 1895) which serialized “Jude the Obscure,” 
not under this title, but two others —“The Sim- 
pletons” which later changed to “Hearts In- 
surgent.” 

A sketch by America’s great Humorist, Mark 
Twain, and a poem by Brete Harte has made the 
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“Overland Monthly” magazine’s first appearance 
in print, July 1868 valuable to the extent of a 
collector paying $15 for it. $300 was paid for 
“The Analetic Magazine” of Philadelphia, 1813, 
because it contained an unpublished song with 
no title with first line reading: “‘When first I saw 
my Jeany’s face...” with Editor’s note: “We 
have been favored with the following song and 
manuscript. It is from the pen of Robert Burns 
and has never before been published.” 

Copies of the ‘Knickerbocker or New York 
Monthly” first put out in January, 1833, have 
sold consistently for $3 and $5 an issue.‘‘Parley’s 
Magazines” edited by Samuel Goodrich known 
as Peter Parley, launched his famous magazine 
on its way in March, 1833. These periodicals are 
very desirable and have become exceptionally 
hard to obtain. The magazine that has received 
more attention and close scrutiny than any other 
by historians is the “Dial”—‘‘A Magazine for 
Literature, Philosophy & Religion” and first 
dried its printer’s ink in July, 1840, lasting until 
1844. 

To people who would like to start this fascin- 
ating diversion today, it would be wise to start 
in with fairly recent copies of “Esquire” con- 
taining stories by our modern writers such as 
Ernest Hemingway, D. H. Lawrence, William 
Saroyan, and others. The ‘‘Coronet” magazine, 
first published in November, 1936, in my opinion 
is an ideal periodical to gather in, as it is a first 
class magazine held in high regard by critics. 
The Coronet should greatly increase in value in 
the not too distant future, and it takes but little 
space in a library, and contains a wealth of fine 
articles, photographs, famous paintings, and a 
pretty good record of our times during the last 
decades. The “American Heritage” magazine, 
too, is winning friends and influencing collectors. 

Possibly you prefer not to collect but desire to 
obtain copies of certain old magazines to turn 
back time to ‘‘way back when.” I would suggest 
you write the following places as they specialize 
in securing back numbers at reasonable prices. 
Remember all old weeklies and monthlies are not 
expensive as outlays of 50¢ and up will bring you 
well preserved items of the past. Write to: House 
of Memories, Woodville, Wisconsin; Booklovers 
Bargain House, Box 214, Little Rock, Ark. 

Perusal of old magazines quickens the appre- 
ciation of the merits of artistic creations of the 
older writers. It is bound to increase your intel- 
lectual elevation, bringing with it a charm of fine 
flavor and the delicate aroma of old-fashioned 
goodness and taste. @ 













“Mom, come quick and see 
what Mr. Fairfield 1s doing!” 











By BESS FAIRFIELD 


GDEN MUTTERED, scratched his head, and 
read the card to me, “A rowdy-dowdy Merry 
Christmas to you, and all that sort of jazz.” 

Exasperated, he said: “Bess, what is this 
world coming to? Is this the way people wish 
you a Merry Christmas now-a-days? Why, 1...” 

“Now, Ogden, it’s just a new kind of humor. 
People mean well...” 

“Bah! Turning Christmas into a comedy! 
Making fun of something so beautiful! The 
Christmas spirit today is nothing but jokes and 
‘give me, gimme, gimme.’ 

“Why, little Alvin next door started making 
a list of things he wanted two months ago. That 
Sylvia has taught him the holidays are nothing 
but a free-for-all for children. Seems to me that 
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Christmas is more than laughs and presents.” 

I sighed and didn’t bother to answer. I just 
hoped that Ogden and I wouldn’t end up quarrel- 
ing over the Christmas activities. 

You see, our five little grandchildren were 
coming to spend the holidays with us. We want- 
ed, more than anything, for them to have a won- 
derful Christmas. But what did we, two retired 
folks, know about Christmas fun for little 
people. Not much, I feared. It had been so long 
since there were children in our home... 

Our neighbor Sylvia Butterhill interrupted 
my meditation as she came flitting in the room. 
She chuckled and said, “Ogden, I bet you’re still 
on your Christmas tirade. You’re really turning 
into Scrooge. With five grandchildren coming 
for the holidays you should be tingling like a 
bell.” 
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Ogden grinned sheepishly and said, “It’s just 
that people don’t know what Christmas is any 
more...” 

And Sylvia chirped in, “Ogden, you’re living 
in the 17th century. You’ve got to get used to 
the new ways.” 

“Sylvia,” I said, ‘“You’ve been such a grand 
help that I don’t know what we would have done 
without you. You know so much about what 
children like. I’m afraid if we’d been left on our 
own the grandchildren would have had, well, as 
you said, ‘a terribly quaint, old-fashioned 
Christmas’ !” 

Sylvia smiled, saying, “Just leave everything 
to me...” Ogden mumbled something, and po- 
litely excused himself from the room. 

Sylvia and I then had a private little confer- 
ence which resulted with me going on a shop- 
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ping tour the next day. 

I was quite happy when Ogden turned down 
the invitation to go along. I knew all the bustle, 
rude shoppers and cranky salespeople would 
dampen his spirits and result in a lecture from 
him on the commercialism of Christmas. And 
anyway, he seemed to have a secret...and was 
delighted to get me out of the house. 

My shopping tour was very successful, but ex- 
pensive. Sylvia said it would be well worth the 
cost though. Walking up our pathway, my mind 
dwelled on all my purchases. 

All the wonderful things I had gotten at the 
confectionery stores... But it would be strange 
not to bake Christmas sweets in my own oven. 
Sylvia said, though, that the children would find 
my own goodies rather strange, as they were old 
recipes and not very popular today. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Thinking of this I nearly bumped into Ogden 
at the door. There he was, as happy as a lark, 
decorating the doorway with large branches of 
mistletoe and holly greens. 

What a lovely sight! It was plain to see he had 
gathered the greens himself. “It’s lovely,” I 
murmured, as I remembered the door decora- 
tion I had just bought. 

It was a life-size Santa, whose nose glowed a 
bright red. His eyes rolled back and forth, and 
his large feet tingled with bells. Sylvia had said 
the children would just love him... 

We went into the house and Ogden was beam- 
ing over with enthusiasm. He brought me to the 
table where he had put a huge stack of greens. 
“Thought maybe you'd like to fix up some 
wreaths and things, Bess.” I found myself at a 
loss for words. The greens were beautiful and 
Ogden must have worked hard to gather them 
all but, well, I had just bought some fancy rein- 
deer and plastic wreaths and other fancy deco- 
rations. Sylvia had said... 

Ogden rushed me out to the back porch and 
said, “Look, have you ever seen anything so 
grand!” It was a large, towering fir tree. Its 
fresh clean smell was enough to make anyone 
think they were high in the mountains. 

“Freshly chopped, too,” Ogden exclaimed. All 
I could do was to wipe my forehead. I had just 
bought a shiny, aluminum pink tree. Sylvia had 
said a pink tree was a must, “Pink trees create 
an atmosphere of gaiety and pleasure. It will bea 
sheer delight to the kiddies...” 
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I decided I needed a cup of tea. How was I ever 
going to tell Ogden about my purchases? He 
was so excited now, and happy and full of 
spirit. The only thing that gave me confidence 
was that Sylvia was so sure...and she knew 
about children. 

“Come in here, Bess,’ Ogden called, ‘More 
surprises.” I went to the living room and found 
him setting up a Nativity scene on the table. 
What a joy to see! And I remembered that not 
once, among all the departments store displays, 
was there any decoration showing the crib 
scene. 

“And take a look over there. I gathered up all 
sorts of boxes and paste and stuff so we could 
start making some toys for the kids. The 
sweaters you knitted them will be their main 
presents, of course, but it should be fun to make 
them up some other things.” 

At this I was completely taken back. After 
seeing all the lovely knit things at the store I 
was too embarrassed to give the children my 
hand-knit sweaters. 

Just then the delivery boy arrived with my 
packages, and I had him hide them in the closet. 
Thank heavens Ogden was busy with his activi- 
ties —I couldn’t face telling him right now. 

Deciding I had to have another look at the 
pink tree, I took it in the kitchen. At that mo- 
ment Sylvia and her 9-year-old son Alvin tapped 
on the back door and came strolling in the 
kitchen. 

“Oh Bess, it’s lush, it’s lush, just lush,” she 
exclaimed, after seeing the pink tree, “Really 
too divine for words. Wait until those lucky 
grandchildren see it... and with all the colorful 
ornaments! Alvin, dear, don’t you just love it?” 

Alvin, popping cookies, into his mouth, said, 
“Yeah” 

Sylvia snatched his hand from the cookie jar 
and said, “Don’t mind him, Bess. He never was 
a very enthusiastic child. We used to worry 
about it but the book says...” 

And Sylvia rattled off long phrases of direct 
quotes from a child psychology book. I thought 
to myself, “Such fancy words! Why, if I had 
to raise a child now-a-days I don’t know what 
I’d do. We’re so lucky to have Sylvia here to 
teach us things. Certainly don’t want the chil- 
dren thinking we’re pokey, old-fashioned folks 
who don’t know anything.” 

Sylvia asked to see the other Christmas pur- 
chases so I snuck them into the kitchen. Alvin, 
completely uninterested, wandered in to see 
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what Ogden was doing. He came running back 
to Sylvia saying, “Mom, come quick and see 
what Mr. Fairfield is doing! He’s stringing up 
pop-corn and making things to go on the tree 
and he says I can help and...” 

Sylvia, quite annoyed at being interrupted, 
explained to Alvin that young people should 
never interrupt conversations because it was 
very bad manners to do so and if he continued 
to act in this manner eventually he would lose 
friends and, perhaps even his job in the busi- 
ness world. I sighed. Whenever my children had 
interrupted me, which was rare, a stern look was 
all they got. 

Alvin, quite unruffled from his mother’s long 
lecture, decided to inspect the back porch. He 
came running back to the kitchen shouting with 
glee, “I knew it! I knew it! I knew they weren’t 
going to use that thing!” 

Sylvia was upset over his outburst and began 
another lecture. 

But Alvin continued, ““Mom come look at the 
tree. It’s a real tree from the mountains and Mr. 
Fairfield is going to put up all that pop-corn and 
fun things on it and that pink tree isn’t going up 
...gee whiz, Mrs. Fairfield, did you buy that 


pink thing for us? Mom, why do we always have 
to have a pink or purple tree or something crazy 
like that? Why don’t we...” 

Right then and there I decided we were going 
to celebrate Christmas the way Ogden wanted, 
and obviously — after Alvin’s reaction —the way 
children wanted. 

I thought of all the love and feeling Ogden 
had put into his wreaths and tree and ornaments 
and crib scene and homemade gifts. Little Alvin 
wasn’t fooled by frills and fuss, instead he sensed 
the feeling and warmth of Ogden’s simple but 
wonderful Christmas activity. 

If a Christmas filled with spirit and kindness 
and love was “old-fashioned and quaint,” then it 
was an old-fashioned, quaint Christmas I wanted 
for the children. 

Needless to say, we had the most joyous of 
holidays. The children loved everything from my 
“‘old-fashioned”’ home-baked sweets to the funny 
old stockings filled with nuts to the homemade 
tree ornaments. 

And Sylvia, after bringing Alvin over one 
night to join our grandchildren’s festivities, 
said, “Bess, maybe next year you and Ogden can 
give me a little help with my Christmas plans.” 
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Memortes of Melodies 


TALK ABOUT JEANNIE 


ET’S TALK ABOUT Jeannie, she with the 
light brown hair. A physician calling upon 

a patient for the first time, was surprised at the 
daintiness of the little old lady. Her home had 
the delicate odor of lavender all about the place. 

As he glanced about the delightful room, his 
eyes rested upon a photograph of a beautiful 
young girl. She had a finely carved neck, eyes 
that were beautiful and deep set, and a strong, 
sensitive mouth. Her loose hair hung about her 
face, an altogether lovely picture. 

The Doctor’s glance rested for such a long 
time on the picture, he felt he had to ask whom 
the divine creature could be. 

The little old lady told him, “That is the pic- 
ture of my mother. Long ago another man saw 
that beauty, and he called her Jeannie. His name 
was Stephen Foster.” @ 
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THE RUGGED CROSS 


‘So I'll Cherish the Old Rugged Cross 
‘Til My Troubles at Last | Lay Down.”’ 


This beautiful song was composed by Rev. 
George Bennard in 1913. His first love was 
preaching but he wrote music on the side. He 
was born in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1873. He 
started his evangelistic career in 1895 and be- 
came an Officer in the Salvation Army. 

A Methodist, he later became an inter- 
denominational evangelist conducting revival 
meetings in the United States and Canada. It 
is said that at one of his meetings a woman 
questioned his fundamentalist beliefs. He had 
been making a study of the Cross, and a little 
later he wrote the words and the music to the 
“Old Rugged Cross.” This was in 1913, and it 
has been the number one on the Gospel list 
since. 

When the Air Craft Carrier Lexington went 
down early in World War II, the men gathered 
on the deck and sang this hymn as the boat sank. 
It was the favorite of all servicemen during the 
war. Rev. Bennard passed away in 1958. @ 

































By ROBERT A. BAKER 





BOUT ONCE A WEEK someone writes or 
comes into my office with almost the same 
question: “I’m about ready to retire and I’m 
looking for something to keep myself busy. Is 
it hard to set up a mail-order business?” 

For most of these folks my answer is: “Yes, 
it’s much too hard.” But for those who have the 
right combination of qualifications, a mail-order 
business can be an exciting and often rewarding 
harvest years activity. 

Over the past 15 years I have created more 
than a million-dollars worth of mail-order adver- 
tising for a wide variety of clients. Without a 
single exception, the successful ones of these 
possessed what I believe are essential mail-order 
characteristics: 

e A complete knowledge of their own specific 
field of endeavor. 
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e@ This mail-order business of theirs was the 
most important thing in their lives, and it some- 
times seemed to me that they thought and 
worked on it 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 

@ Personal self-confidence so great he never 
doubted he could perform what to others seemed 
obviously impossible. 

Take Carl Brandenfels of St. Helens, Oregon. 
Carl turned a personal hobby into a very success- 
ful mail-order business. Carl’s family all tended 
to very early baldness, and from the time he was 
a young man Car! worried about becoming bald 
himself. In college he took medical subjects to 
learn about baldness, and afterwards he read 
everything he could find on this subject. For 
years he spent all of his spare time trying to find 
a cure for baldness. 

In 1945, Carl developed a set of formulas and 
a system of massage that seemed to do him some 
good. He gathered a group of balding neighbors 
to be “guinea pigs” and the treatment seemed 
to help some of them, too. So Carl decided to 
offer his product for sale by mail. Today the St. 
Helens “‘hair farmer” has reaped a fine $100,000 
home, his own private fishing lake, an airplane 
—and a thriving mail-order business that is now 
more than 15 years old. 

Gordon Gemeroy grew up in Canada, and 
from his youth he was a wizard with puzzles 
and contests. For years he specialized in circula- 
tion building contests that helped many small 
Canadian farm papers grow to substantial size. 
Then one day he decided to try his talents in the 
mail-order field. 

An American Legion post was trying to raise 
funds to build a new building, and Gordon told 
this group he could devise a contest that would 
attract puzzlers from all over the United States 
and Canada. By offering large cash prizes and by 
requesting donations as part of the contest entry 
requirement, Gordon was confident he could pro- 
duce enough profit to build the new post head- 
quarters. The directors were skeptical, but they 
were also almost without hope, so they told 
Gemeroy to go ahead. 

This national puzzle contest was a success — 
as were many future ones for a variety of chari- 
table and civic sponsors including the U.S. Olym- 
pic Games Committee. In one mail-order contest, 
Gemeroy had over 200,000 participants, and re- 
ceived over a million dollars in donations for a 
Pacific Northwest hospital! 

Perhaps all of these are too unusual kinds of 
businesses to be typical examples. But there is a 
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most important similiarity in the two above 
stories which should apply even to the most 
commonplace mail-order business. Each of these 
two men started his mail-order endeavor on 
the foundation of a subject he knew complete- 
ly. They did not pick up some item they knew 
little or nothing about. They knew almost every- 
thing that could be known about their own prod- 
uct... about other items in the same field... and 


about the basic needs and interests of the people 
they hoped would buy from them. 

I have a spastic friend who visits my office 
every month or so. For years he has wanted to 
go into the mail-order business. He is on wel- 
fare, but he desperately wants to become self- 
supporting. He keeps himself alive with the hope 
that one day he can start a mail-order business 
and almost overnight become rich or at least no 
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= Would YOU Succeed in Mail Order? 


OW CAN YOU TELL whether or not you would have a fighting chance 
for success if you started a mail-order business of your own? If you will 
answer honestly the following questions, you can get at least a very good clue: 


SEGEG 


1. Do you now have a product or serv- 

ice which you believe people will 
= buy by mail? Puen 
2. Is this a product a great number of 
: people can use and should want 
one (for example, something for ail 
“ fishermen as contrasted with some- 
thing of interest only to owners of 
- Siamese cats)? 


3. Is this item something that is not 
= readily available at a comparable 
= price in stores generally around the 
ms country? aes 


4.|ls this item a good value for the 

money and will people probably be 

willing to pay the price you intend 

—- to ask for it? (Don’t trust your own 

= judgment here; get some outside 
: opinions too.) aesbeare 


5. At the price you intend to charge, 
will this item return a profit at least 
double (triple would be better) your 
total costs? (Remember to include 
costs of packaging, mailing, post- 
age, etc. as well as the item itself.) __ 


6. Do you know a great deal about the 

field of your product — why people 

need it, who your prospects are, 

what competitive products are 

. available, why yours is better, etc? 

In other words, are you an expert 
~ in this field? wen 


IVE YOURSELF 10 points for each solid ‘‘yes” you can answer to the ques- 
tions above — nothing if you must hedge about a bit. If your score is over 
100, you should have at least a 50-50 chance for success in this exciting field 


of mail-order selling. 


7. Will you be able to make repeat 
sales to most of the people who 
buy one of this item? 


8. Will your items value and benefits 
be quickly recognized from a 
printed picture and brief descrip- 
tion? aeles 
9. Do you have an existing place of 
business or adequate facilities in 
your home for storage, packing, 
shipping, correspondence, filing, 
etc.? ee 
10. Are you able to perform efficiently 
and swiftly needed mechanical 
functions such as wrapping, ship- 
ping, typing, filing, etc.? aia 
11. Can you learn from your own mis- 
takes and change your pattern 
based on early failures? eebeie 


12. Can you afford to take at least mod- 
erate losses while you learn what 
patterns will work for you? 


13. Do you enjoy playing poker for 
money? (Every mail-order ad you 
place is somewhat similar to bet- 
ting on a hand of cards, only the 
stakes are much higher.) y 


14. Do you want to be in the mail-order 
business so much that you know 
you can succeed even though an 
estimated 75% of those who enter 
this field do not? Sane 
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Mail Order 





longer on relief. Almost every time he comes in, 
Don brings an advertisement or a letter from 
some mail-order “expert” who offers to show 
him how to do this. All he has to do is remit to 
this “counsellor” a fee ranging from $5 to $500 
for the complete mail-order “secret.” 

But my friend has no business background of 
his own. He knows no special field. His physical 
movements are very restricted, so that the basic 
mail-order chores of wrapping, addressing, 
letter-writing, filing, etc. would all be painfully 
slow for him. 

He has neither a product nor a service to sell 
by mail. What I personally term the ‘mail-order 
vultures” offer to provide these, but without ex- 
ception the items of this kind that I have seen 
are things available all over the country at prices 
lower than these supposed “bargains.” It is my 
belief that these ready-made mail-order schemes 
will make money all right—but in 99% only 
for the operator who sells them to unsuspecting 
hopefuls. 


WHAT CAN YOU SELL BY MAIL? 


What kind of things can be sold by mail? Just 
about everything has been sold this way, but some 
types of things have more chance for success 
than others. Your item should “look good” in 
print. It should photograph or illustrate well. 
The basic what-is-it...how-to-use-it...how- 
you-benefit should be right out in front of the 
reader at one glance. Every explanation you 
must make and every doubt you must overcome 
makes your item that much less desirable for 
selling by mail. 

Products and services which have proved good 
mail-order sellers include: new products or new 
services with immediate self-evident sales ap- 
peals... distinctive or unusual gift items... dis- 
tinctive or unusual items for the home...items 
with strong sentimental or nostalgic appeals... 
items that offer or seem to offer unusually great 
value for the price...items based on self-help 
appeals ... items based on better health or better 
looks appeals... do-it-yourself and how-to-do-it 
items...items with special appeal to broad 
classes of buyers—such as all fishermen, all 
hunters, all retired folks, all automobile owners, 
all teenagers, etc. If possible, your item should 
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be something not readily available downtown or 
at the shopping square. 


Your item must meet two realistic tests: It 
must be worth the price you ask and it must re- 
turn to you a substantial profit margin. Many 
mail-order beginners forget that they are com- 
peting for purchaser’s dollar. Even if your item 
is the only one of its kind in the world, you still 
are competing against all the other things for 
which your prospect might spend his money. 
You not only must offer your purchaser some- 
thing of value, but you cannot charge more for 
it than people will pay. 


WATCH OUT FOR THE LAW 


There are two reasons why your mail-order 
product must deliver good value. One, of course, 
is so that customers will buy it and be satisfied 
so that your business will grow. But you must 
not try to trick them or you may bring all sorts 
of woe upon yourself. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission and other 
government agencies keep a constant and watch- 
ful eye on advertisements to protect the public 
against false and misleading advertising. The 
Federal Trade Commission alone, last year, 
checked over one million individual advertise- 
ments for possible fraud or deception! 


Keeping on the safe side of these government 
agencies is really quite simple: present an honest 
product in an honest manner and you will have 
no problems. A few years ago an enterprising 
mail-order hopeful offered a “sure-fire insect 
eradicator — guaranteed to kill insects or your 
money back.” The item consisted of two flat 
pieces of wood and these directions: “Place in- 
sect between blocks and press firmly.” The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission insisted even if literally 
true, this product was deceptive — and prevented 
the man from selling it. 


Where you must be very careful is in the field 
of medicine, cosmetics, foods and pharmaceu- 
ticals. The Food and Drug Administration, 
charged with preserving our nation’s health, 
watches mail-order advertising closely. If Grand- 
mother Nellie had a “sure-fire” cure for asthma, 
go slowly about trying to sell this nostrum 
through the mail. You must have medical proof 
that this product will in fact do what you claim 
for it,’and medical documentation as to what 
ingredients produce the helpful effect. Neither 
you nor average citizens who claim to be helped 
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are considered to be competent witnesses. If you 
do not have genuine scientific research and docu- 
mentation (and this can cost thousands and 
thousands of dollars to get), don’t try to market 
a “cure” for anything through the mails! 

Except under special conditions you cannot 
ship intoxicating beverages or explosive through 
the mails, and neither of these would make very 
good mail-order products. 

Incidentally, practically all magazines, news- 
papers, radio and TV stations that accept mail- 
order advertising require the advertiser to agree 
to refund the full purchase price to any dissatis- 
fied customer. So you must be fairly certain that 
the product you offer is one that people will like, 
and will feel they have received their money’s 
worth after having purchased from you. 

Then there is the matter of keeping adequate 
business records. You must keep at least simple 
books on all of your costs and receipts so that 
you can prepare proper Internal Revenue re- 
turns each year. If you are operating in a state 
which imposes a sales tax, such as New York, 
California, Washington or a number of others, 
you must collect this tax on sales made within 
the state and remit this to the proper state de- 
partment. If you have employees, you must with- 
hold income tax, make unemployment compen- 
sation payments and other legal requirements 
just as any other business. For this is a busi- 
ness, just as much as a grocery store or an auto- 
mobile dealership. You should check with a local 
accountant for the specific requirements that 
would apply to your own operation and geo- 
graphical location. 


FACTORS THAT DETERMINE PRICE 


Most people expect to save money when they 
buy by mail, in the form of larger quantity, 
higher quality, lower price or a combination of 
all three. Your selling price must take these fac- 
tors into realistic account. 

At the same time you must allow yourself an 
adequate profit margin. There is no simple for- 
mula to determine this, since your profit and 
your sales acquisition costs are inseparably in- 
tertwined. Depending on many factors, a $100 
(or a $1,000) mail-order ad might result in 10, 
100, 1,000 or more sales. The more sales you 
make per dollar spent, the lower the cost to you 
of acquiring each sale. The higher your adver- 
tising cost per sale, the larger must be your 
profit margin. You cannot predict how many sales 
you will make until you try, but as a broad rule 
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Gordon Gemeroy built mail order success with 
his ability to create intriguing puzzles and na- 
tional fund-raising campaigns. He is shown here 
with author Baker (standing). Robert A. Baker has 
been active in the field of mail order advertising 
since 1946. His book, ‘‘Help Yourself to Better 
Mail Order,’’ was named as one of the 50 best 
business books of 1953. 


of thumb, your selling price should be at least 
three times your cost. 

It’s surprising how many people believe that a 
mail-order business just runs itself. There are 
many physical mechanics involved, and you had 
better be certain you have figured out how to do 
them or your profits may get drowned in hourly 
labor costs. 

Some one has to open the letters, address the 
labels, package the merchandise, affix the post- 
age, deliver the goods to the post office, keep the 
records, answer letters of inquiry, handle com- 
plaints and perform many other tasks involved 
in keeping a mail-order “store.” 

Then there is the matter of operating costs 
and overhead. Perhaps you can run your busi- 
ness from your home, or perhaps you are main- 
taining an office already. If you have to rent a 
building or office space, pay rent, light, heat, 
salaries and other costs, you should take a long 
second look before embarking into such a risk- 
filled field as a mail-order business. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 


Of no small importance is your advertisement 
or direct-mail piece. If you are considering the 
“shopping section” type of a mail-order busi- 
ness (and most retirement-type operations fall 
into this class), study the excellent mail-order 
sections in such magazines as Sunset and House 
Beautiful. Note the kinds of products advertised, 
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Mail Order 


and the emphasis placed on an illustration that 
tries to sell the product at a glance. In preparing 
your own ad, try to make apparent immediately 
the benefits the user will receive from purchas- 
ing your product. 

If you are near big cities such as Chicago, San 
Francisco, or any one large enough for the 
magazine you wish to use to have local offices, 
talk over your program with them. If not, write 
to them to see if they feel a product like yours 
would have a good chance to sell by mail. You will 
find these people friendly and helpful. They stay 
in business by helping their advertisers succeed, 
and will give you all the help they can. It is not 
their business, though, to prepare your ads. Un- 
fortunately, a beginner in mail-order can’t al- 
ways afford to employ professional advertising 
help, but if you can, this should help cut down 
your risks. 

My own advice would be to work with an ad- 
vertising agency if there is one in your own vi- 
cinity that can take the time to help you get 
started. There are so many decisions to make 
and questions to answer that I find it usually 
does not work out very well by mail or from a 
long distance. If no agency is nearby to help 
you, then study all the mail-order advertise- 
ments you can find. You will quickly see which 
ones have established themselves and have re- 
mained in business. It is a reasonably safe as- 
sumption that what they are doing comes at 
least close to paying its way. 


MUST HAVE REPEAT SALES 


Remember, though, that very seldom is a prof- 
itable mail-order business based on a single sale 
to each customer. Today, many established mail- 
order concerns willingly lose money on each first 
sale they make. Why? Because the know that 
they can count ona predictable volume of repeat 
or additional sales from each new customer they 
acquire. 

So here is another essential requirement you 
should have under control. Is your product or 
service one that people will buy again and again? 
Or do you have a variety of additional things 
which people might buy from you if they liked 
the first item they purchased? To have a chance 
for success today, a mail-order newcomer should 
be able to say ‘“‘yes” to both of these questions. 
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Now here are two key questions for anyone 
considering a mail-order career, and these apply 
particularly to anyone looking at this field in his 
retirement years. These questions are: “Are you 
willing to continue learning ?” and “How are you 
fixed for courage?” 

There aren’t any excuses in mail-order. Either 
your ads bring you enough orders to pay out or 
they don’t. Most probably your first endeavors 
will fall short of success, but may give you rea- 
son to keep trying. So you have to be continually 
learning, studying and adapting yourself. Most 
veterans in the mail-order business say over and 
over again that they are not “experts’— that 
they are always learning. They are continually 
profiting by their own and by others’ mistakes. 
Unless you sincerely believe that you can do this 
too, the chances are that mail-order would not 
be too good a bet for you. 

Even more important is the second question. 
You have to want to be a mail-order success very 
badly if you are going to succeed in it. You 
gamble every time you invest money in an ad- 
vertisement or on a mailing. If your early tests 
show promise, somewhere along the line you 
gamble a sizable amount of money. Sometimes 
things beyond your control will affect your ads. 
For example, all the mail-order people who ran 
ads in the Southeast during the 1961 hurricanes 
probably got very little action. People there just 
had other things on their minds. If weather or 
other circumstances deal you an adverse blow, 
you have to be able to shrug your shoulders and 
keep on going. And when you see that you have 
a successful formula, you have to risk money and 
drive ahead before someone else takes a similar 
idea and beats you to it. 

If you have read this far and feel that you can 
meet all of the “mail-order essentials’ I have 
outlined, you might well find this a fascinating 
field for you. But if on any of them you question 
how you could meet the test you would be well 
advised to remember that about 75% of all the 
newcomers who enter this mail-order field each 
year lose all or part of their investment. 

The other 25%, however, find themselves in an 
exciting and profitable field of endeavor. @ 





OTHING IS inherently and invincibly 
young except spirit. And spirit can 
enter a human being perhaps better in the 
quiet of old age and well there more undis- 
turbed than in the turmoil of adventure — 
George Santayana 
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There’s something for everyone in an exciting stamp collection 














STAMPS 


Do YOU REMEMBER... 
Who surrendered to George Washington? 
When the Graf Zeppelin first flew to the U.S.? 
Where Francis Scott Key wrote the Star 

Spangled Banner? 

If you are a stamp collector, you can probably 
answer “yes” to most of these questions. And if 
any of the questions sound interesting to you, 
you would find stamp collecting a rewarding, 
stimulating hobby. 

Many adults are finding adventures in stamp 
collecting. It doesn’t cost a lot of money...and 
it introduces you to interesting new friends who 
will share your growing enthusiasm for your 
new hobby. 


These friendships often develop beyond the 
mutual interest of.stamp collecting. You can 
learn much about the country and what is hap- 
pening there — often behind-the-scenes activities 
not reported in newspapers. And many a sound 
business connection—yes, even romance—has 
come through stamp-collector contact. 


WHAT'S YOUR SPECIALTY? 


It is a hobby offering something for everyone. 
Some people specialize in first-day covers, others 
in topicals (stamps featuring a single subject or 
person), others new lands. 

For example, the last few months there has 
been a great deal of talk about the changes in 
Africa. A great stamp collection cou!d be started 
with stamps of these new countries. A few years 
ago Israel was formed and issued new stamps; 
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now these stamps are real collector’s items. 

“First day of issue” also become collector’s 
items. One man has written to the Philatelic So- 
ciety of many South American countries and has 
found people interested in exchanging their 
first-day-of-issue stamps for similar American 
stamps. Over the years he has made many 
friendships and has become an authority on 
these countries. 

Almost every major event in the United States 
has been portrayed in American stamps; the 
same in foreign countries. Thus, you can learn 
the history of any country by collecting its 
stamps. 

And you can learn about famous people in 
your trade or occupation by specializing in topi- 
cal stamps. One doctor who specialized in stamps 
featuring other doctors became an authority on 
medical history—just through his stamp col- 
lection. One collector assembled stamps of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt...and was surprised to 
find how many foreign countries issued stamps 
of this international figure. 

It’s amazing what you can specialize in. Sev- 
eral hundred stamps have been issued honoring 
Rotary Clubs, several thousand depicting birds, 
and most any other subject. Topical collecting 
is an open door to much information on a chosen 
subject. 


COLLECTING ALL COUNTRIES 
There are thousands who collect ‘all coun- 


tries,” but few set their goal at more than a rep- 
resentative showing — say 75,000 at most. About 
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half of these can be bought for about four cents 
each, if bought in large packets, so an excellent 
“all country” collection need not be expensive, 
and can be very educational. 

The neophyte “all country” collector can con- 
centrate on one or more countries as a starter — 
at the same time mounting any other stamps 
that come his way. A good showing of selected 
countries is soon assembled — to serve as a basis 
for detailed study of the issues. To the collector, 
the fascination comes from methods of printing, 
historical significance of the designs, and the 
postal history of the country. 

Some collectors skip this detail by forming a 
simplified collection confined to stamps of dis- 
tinctly different appearance. Variety lists are 
available for planning a collection of this kind. 
Some remain wedded to the single-country idea, 
or a country and its colonies. Albums are pub- 
lished to house just such collections, the collector 
attains reasonable completeness with compara- 
tive ease, and the simplicity of the single-album 
collection is preserved. 

It’s not necessary to spend a lot of money to 
form a creditable specialized collection. The 
grand award at a large regional stamp exhibi- 
tion was won by a specialized collection of low- 
priced 1898 map stamps of Canada. There are 
many subjects for specialization. Some select 
stamps in a specified U.S. state or section — 
such as Westerns — in which the scarce postal 
marking from a “rare” town is the lure. Others 
go for such groups as the Great Britain penny 
black and red (1840 to 1864) —the Canada 
“small queens’ —U.S.-to-Europe transatlantic 
mails, and so on. 
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Whatever type of collecting you’ll want to go 
into, you’ll find it easy to get started. Even a 
large collection occupies very little space. Avail- 
able printed stamp albums with blank spaces 
organize collecting —or you can use a blank 
album if the collection is specialized. The issu- 
ance of stamps in groups or sets (comprising a 
range of denominations) channels activity to- 
ward an attainable goal: the search for a def- 
inite missing stamp to complete the set. 

How do you get started? 

Probably the first step would be to look 
through one of the handbooks on collecting, 
listed below.* Then if you think you’d like to go 
further, you can visit a stamp dealer and select 
an album, catalog, mounting hinges, tweezers, 
watermark tray and a perforation gauge. 

Then buy a packet of the stamps you’re inter- 
ested in. Have your dealer mount several stamps 
and give you hints as to identification. 

Also, you can join a stamp club (the local 
newspaper can tell you where the club is lo- 
cated). In this way you can meet new friends 
who can tell you anything you might want to 
know about your new hobby. 

You can subscribe to one or more of the ex- 
cellent stamp periodicals; and you may wish to 
join one of the two national philatelic societies 
and support the worthwhile projects they have 
underway in your interests as a collector. 

The achievement of an objective is always 
gratifying, and a well-arranged stamp collec- 
tion is something of which to be proud. It’s as 
if a difficult game of Canfield has been completed 
— yet tangible evidence of the win remains — to 
be admired for years. 
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*Three recommended handbooks that are accurate, 
interesting, and authoritative are listed below. Most 
stamp dealers have them in stock, or they are available 
from your public library. 

Winthrop S$. Boggs — Foundations of Philately, 196 
pages, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. Princeton, New 
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Jersey. 

Richard McP. Cabeen — Standard Handbook of 
Stamp Collecting, 628 pages, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York. 

Barbara R. Mueller — Common Sense Philately, 173 
pages, D. Van Nostrand, Inc. Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Disposing of Property 


N MOST STATES you can dispose of your 

property by will in at least three basic ways: 

1. Outright bequest 

2. Beneficiary-controlled trust 

3. Trustee-controlled trust 

Each way has advantages. The tax results are 
different. 

1. Outright Bequest: A husband may leave his 
net estate to his wife outright to do with as she 
likes. Her inheritance, if kept intact, would be 
taxed a second time upon her death, subject in 
some cases to certain “previously taxed prop- 
erty” adjustments. 

2. Beneficiary-Controlled Trust: Suppose the 
husband wants his wife to have the same control 
over his property but wants to have it managed 
for her. He could then set up a “beneficiary- 
controlled trust.” Under it certain trustees would 
hold and manage his estate. His wife would get 
the income from it for life. She could withdraw 
the principal any time. The tax would be the 
same as the “outright bequest” method. When 
she died the principal would be taxed as part of 
her estate, subject to the above-mentioned ad- 
justments. 
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3. Trustee-Controlled Trust: Under this type 
of trust, the wife would get the income but would 
not get the principal unless the trustees decided 
that she needed it for her proper comfort. The 
principal is available to the wife only if the 
trustees decided she needs it. But, removing her 
right to withdraw the principal, no part of the 
trust would be taxed a second time at her death. 
This type of trust may be an advantage for the 
part of the husband’s estate which doesn’t quali- 
fy for the “marital deduction.” 

When the wife dies, the estate may go again 
under the trustee-controlled trust for the chil- 
dren until they attain their majority, or outright 
to them. The wife can be given limited power to 
dispose of the trust at her death and not pay the 
second estate tax. For example, she can use such 
power in favor of certain persons named in the 
husband’s will, or in favor of any one or more 
of them. 

These options and variations allow one to 
make a tailor made plan to care for one’s heirs 
and dependents. Check with your lawyer for 
the plan best suited to you. @ 








By ELOISE KEELER 


OMEN OWE IT to themselves and the 

world to be as beautiful as possible no 
matter what their age,” says Emilie Romaine, 
glamour and fashion photographer and lecturer 
on beauty and makeup. 

She believes, like many French women, that it 
is not age that make women less lovely. It is a 
loss of interest in their appearance and frustra- 
tion over the normal effects of aging on the face 
and body. 

“It’s a mistaken belief that women of retire- 
ment age should stop using makeup,” she says. 
“Like the majority of up-and-coming women in 
our present culture, they should continue to use 
it through the years, but as their faces change, 
they should make certain changes in their 
makeup techniques and should keep up with new 
products designed to enhance their appearance.” 

Following are Emilie Romaine’s suggestions 
on techniques, types of products and tools to use 
which she has found most effective in glamoriz- 
ing mature women both in real life and for 
her photographs of theatrical performers, 
models, business and career women. 


JUST WHAT IS MAKEUP? 


Makeup has become an encompassing term 
meaning much more than the application of 
cosmetics. It means well groomed brows and 
fingernails; a coiffure that lifts the spirits, 
proper placing and use of jewelry and necklines 
that flatter the face. All of these factors combine 
to create a lovely lady. Any one of them can spoil 
the results of the most artistic facial makeup. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES 


Before applying makeup, first look over the 
texture of your face through a magnifying 
mirror, remembering that the skin is the sur- 
face which holds your features. You should start 
with a clean, clear surface. Some people prefer 
_ to wash their faces with a mild soap and warm 
water, others to use facial cleansing creams or 
lotions which should be wiped off with tissue 
before applying makeup. 

As you study your face, notice whether you 
have puffy areas or loose skin under your eyes or 
chin? Have you conspicuous blotches, moles or 
freckles? Like many women, as the years ad- 
vance, do you find that you have less hair on 
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These are the tools and techniques 
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your head and more on your face? And what 
about your eyebrows? Are they straggly and 
unkempt? There are ways to correct or minimize 
all of these blemishes. 

First off, have two shades of foundation 
makeup, preferably in liquid form with oily base 
for dry skins. See that the lighter shade matches 
the skin across your cheeks at the bridge of your 
nose. The other foundation should be at least 
three shades darker. For facial blemishes get a 
makeup stick or paste (like theatrical makeup) 
designed to cover blotches or unsightly marks. 
Use a paste hair remover to take off all surplus 
hair on your face. There are several efficient and 
harmless brands on the market. 

The eyebrows are a frame for the eyes and 
should be soft but not too diffused. They should 
have a definite shape. Study your brow-line care- 
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fully in your hand magnifying mirror, then 
tweeze out all hairs which are not confined to 
the area where the brows should be. Get rid of 
that “scattered” look. Hairs between the eyes 
(on bridge of nose) should be eliminated up to 
the point of the inside corner of the eye. Also 
tweeze out hairs under the brow (between brow 
and eyelid), giving the brow a higher, more 
youthful appearance. A good adage to remember 
is, “Don’t be a low-brow, be a high-brow.” 

Before applying your foundation makeup, 
keep in mind that the darker shade takes away 
puffiness and makes loose skin on the neck and 
and under the eyes less obvious. 

Now let’s say that your face and neck are 
scrupulously clean, all surplus hair has been 
removed on your face and around your brows, 
and you are ready to apply makeup. This 
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What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, 
Your heart’s supreme ambition? 


To be fair. 
—George, Lord Lyttelton (1709-1773) 


foundation makeup should be’ dotted on the face 
with your finger tips, then spread with short, 
light strokes (not rubbed into the skin). After 
you have applied the lighter shade, use the 
darker where needed to take away puffiness and 
the effect of loose skin. Remember, the darker 
foundation throws puffiness and other defects 
into shadow. 

Don’t use powder, as your skin, as you grow 
older, is apt to become duller and dryer, a con- 
dition which is accentuated by the use of pow- 
der, while a liquid foundation will give your face 
a young, fresh glow. 


ROUGE 


If your skin is pale or sallow and you need 
rouge, apply it sparingly, keeping it high on 
your cheekbones and blending it so that it is 
even with the outside corners of your eyes. (An 
actress, when making up to look older than her 
years, puts rouge on the lower part of her 
cheeks.) Many nowadays dab lipstick on the tip 
of a finger to use as rouge. 


LIPSTICK 


Most women are inclined to use too dark or 
too much lipstick giving a hard, sharp line to 
their mouths. For the mature woman who wants 
soft, feminine loveliness, a pale pastel lipstick 
is recommended. It generally helps if you use a 
lipstick outline pencil first which is a little dark- 
er than your regular lipstick. Outline your lips, 
then fill in with the lighter color. Some women 
prefer a lipstick brush. 


EYE MAKEUP 


Perhaps you are one of those who object to 
eye makeup as it was once considered too theat- 
rical for the average woman. However, customs 
have changed and eye makeup is pretty gen- 
erally accepted today if used subtly and with 
discretion — which applies to all makeup. 

If you’d like to try it, here goes! 

Your eyebrows, which have been cleaned up 
and controlled by plucking out the stray hairs 
with tweezers, should now be filled in where 
needed with an eyebrow pencil. Often a little 
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thickness is needed above the brow to give an 
arched effect. On the eyelids, use medium brown 
eye shadow (blues and greens are apt to look too 
artificial on mature women). Then put your 
finger on the outside corner of one eye, pull the 
skin tight, and with darker eyebrow pencil draw 
a line above the lashes. Blend this in with your 
finger tip, and repeat on other eye. 


COVER BLEMISHES 


After you have made up both eyes, cover any 
brown areas or other blemishes on your face or 
neck with stick or paste makeup. 


HAIR 


While Jackie Kennedy and her hosts of imita- 
tors may be able to get away with wild and wind- 
swept locks, hair on the mature woman should 
be smooth with more lines that go up than down, 
as the up lines give a more animated, youthful 
look. Hair setting spray is useful in keeping 
unruly hair in place. 

Almost everyone today can afford some pro- 
fessional hair care. If you can’t find a beauty 
shop where prices are within your budget, try 
one of the numerous beauty schools where sub- 
jects are needed for the students to practice on. 
Prices for a manicure, facial or hair-do at most 
schools range from around 25¢ to $1.75. 

Like buying a new hat, changing the style and 
color of your hair may give you just the lift you 
need. It’s no longer necessary to “dye’’ your 
hair. Gray and white hair don’t require bleach- 
ing like “young” hair. There are wonderful new 
tints and rinses which touch up dull hair, yet can 
be completely washed out with a few shampoos. 
Let the students experiment in creating a new 
“you.” 

If your hair is thinning, you might learn to 
tease or back-comb it for more bulk. 


FINGERNAILS 
An occasional professional manicure is a 
grand morale builder, although most of the time 


you will probably want to take care of your nails 
yourself. If you use nail polish choose a pale tint. 
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These ‘‘before and after’’ pictures show the dra- 
matic results of proper makeup. The subjects’ 
brows were plucked and arched a little. A medium 
shade of foundation covered her many freckles, 
with a darker shade of foundation applied to her 
chin below the face line and along the sides of her 
face. A dark spot on her neck where a mole had 


No matter how well you have applied your 
makeup, a high choker may attract attention to 
the very area you want to minimize. A well 
placed, attractive pin is apt to be more flattering 
than a tight choker. Or, wear longer beads which 
are now in vogue, if you must wear a necklace. 


GLASSES 


Attractive frames for your glasses will also 
enhance your appearance. Take time to select 
frames which will really do something for your 
face. 

How we look has a great deal to do with our 
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been removed was lightened with a spot stick. Her 
dark lipstick was replaced with a more flattering 
pastel shade. A tiny bit of mascara was applied to 
her lashes and her hair was arranged in a controlled 
style. The printed dress was changed to one of solid 
color to complete the glamorous change. And what 


a difference a smile makes! 
—photos by Emilie Romaine 


mental attitudes. No matter how fine our 
makeup, if we have been thinking only of our 
comfort, we’ve probably become lazy and indul- 
gent. Perhaps we’ve put on weight. The corners 
of our mouths may droop, our brows furrow, our 
faces may become puffy or seared with lines of 
discontent. Yet as soon as we become interested 
in others, we are stimulated to look better. When 
we look better we feel better and become far 
more interesting to those around us. 

And always remember that a truly fine makeup 
means that you look more attractive, animated, 
interesting — but you do not look made up. And 
for that final touch, far more effective than the 
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most expensive cosmetics is giving a lift and 
radiance to your face — wear a smile. 


BEAUTY TOOLS AND COSMETICS 


magnifying makeup hand mirror 

sharp tweezers 

paste hair remover 

cleansing cream or lotion 

cleansing tissue 

2 shades foundation makeup (one the color of 
skin across your cheekbones—the other at least 
three shades darker) 

lipstick 

lipstick brush or outline pencil 


rouge (lipstick may be used) 

2 eyebrow pencils (one to fill in eyebrows— 

the other, darker, for line above lashes) 

@ brown (medium) eye shadow (some liquids 
apply better than creams) 

®@ hair setting spray to keep hair smooth and in 


place) 
@ manicuring implements 

The items on this list need not be expen- 
sive as standard brands of makeup are 
available at 10-cent stores. Cosmetics, 
beauty tools, jewelry and perfume also 
make wonderful gifts, so why not drop a 
few hints to friends and relatives on what 
you need for beauty care? They’ll appre- 
ciate knowing when Christmas and anni- 
versaries roll around. 


EMILIE ROMAINE 


Professional photog- 
rapher for thirty years 
specializing in fashion, 
glamour and dramatic por- 
traiture, Emilie Romaine’s 
photographs have ap- 
peared in all leading na- 
tional magazines. 

Her varied life and 
career no doubt contrib- 
_utes greatly to the char- 
acter which she imparts to her pictures. She has been 
an aerialist, motion picture stunt double, champion 
fencer and champion in sailboat racing. 

She has studied cosmetology, given many lectures on 
make-up, authored many articles and has one book 
ready for the publisher on make-up. She has done 
theatrical costume designing and is a stylist for the 
Moulin Studio. @ 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


USTLE, HUSTLE; spoons and mixers. 

Christmas bells and yards of tinsel. Pun- 
gent spices, fancy ices. Fruit-filled bread and 
rich plum pudding. Christmas carols every- 
where. 

Candies, jams, and gobs of cookies. Rolling 
pins and special cutters. Steaming kettles, busy 
ovens. Fabulous ribbons, yards of tissue. 

Candied fruit and plump brown nutmeats. 
Crocks of mincemeat, lugs of apples. Christmas 
seals and cards galore. 

Mixed together, they spell Christmas. And, 
really could you ask for more? 

You simply can’t separate the kitchen from 
the holiday festivities. That’s as true today as 
it was a hundred years ago when the wood and 
coal-burning stoves worked day and night to 
produce traditional Christmas foods. 

What goes on in the kitchen at Christmas- 
time is traditional. Some ancestor set the pat- 
tern. Racial background selects the recipes and 
even the type of hospitality you dispense at 
holiday time. Of course, along the line you may 
borrow ideas from other families, other nation- 
alities, so that you, too, have éstablished a tra- 
dition of your own. 

Such a recipe is the one that follows, shared 
with us by Mrs. Peter Hollander of New York. 
This is what she says about them. “These cookies 
have been baked and eaten by at least four gen- 
erations in my family. They are good all year, 
but we like especially to make them at Christ- 
mastime and give them to our friends.” 

RHENISH BUTTER PLATZCHEN 

3 egg yolks (nice, big fresh ones) 

¥, cup granulated sugar 

1 cube butter (no margarine, no shortening, 

butter!) 

1 teaspon vanilla 

2 cups flour 
Blend together the egg yolks, sugar, butter and 
vanilla (grandmother didn't have a mixer but it 
helps). Add flour and knead and knead and 
knead until a smooth yellow ball is formed. 
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Recipes fora PVG A Treat 


Now you can do two things: 

What grandmother didn’t do: Roll dough into 
a bar and refrigerate. Cut off % inch slices and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 15 min- 
utes. (The time depends on thickness of cook- 
ies.) Bake as you need them. 

What grandmother did: Don’t refrigerate. 
Roll out the dough and cut out with cookie 
cutters. (A favorite with us is a little ‘““Tannen- 
baum”’ or star.) 

Since these cookies will probably be thinner, 
they will take less time to bake. 

If you want the cookies to look very festive 
and to taste crunchy, sprinkle them with col- 
ored cake decorettes before baking. Or decorate 
with almond halves. 

(Your $5 check is on its way to you, Mrs. Hollander.) 
* * * 

I can’t resist getting into this with a few rem- 
iniscences of my own. What I remember most 
in those days when I still believed in Santa Claus 
(and I must have been very naive because I 
didn’t catch on very soon) was the candy mother 
made at Christmas time. There were plates of 
fudge, penoche, and divinity; stuffed dates and 
fondant in many shapes; and always popcorn 
balls! And most of the time, I got to lick the dish 
because this candy-making took place after 
dinner. 

In these days of being calorie conscious, peo- 
ple don’t seem to make as much candy but there 
is one particular bit of sweet that I have added 
to my traditional Christmas. This is a recipe 
that I have cherished for over 30 years. 

TOFFEE 
1 cup sugar 
Ye cup water 
1% cubes butter (34 cup) 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y2 pound dipping chocolate 

One cup finely chopped walnuts or other nut 
meats. Boil together sugar and water to dissolve 
the crystals. Add butter slowly, cutting it in 
small pieces, and stirring constantly to keep it 
mixed. Cook until the mixture forms a very hard 
crack; it snaps when tested in cold water. Re- 
move from heat, add vanilla, and pour into a 
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TARTING RIGHT HERE, 

this corner will poke 
around, each month, into this 
and that, whatever your con- 
ductor (that’s me) may come 
across of interest to HAR- 
VEST YEARS readers. This 
will be sort of a visiting cor- 
ner, sO come pull up a chair. 
Any time you run across any- 
thing that might fit in here, 
just drop a line to “The Con- 
ductor... Just Poking Around”’ 
column. If something you write 
finds its way into this page, 
you'll receive $5 from HAR- 
VEST YEARS. What’s that 
you heard? Or Saw? What’s 
new? Who’s interesting, 
around your Senior Center? 
Why? 


Want to Live Longer? 


Dr. George Gallup, the well- 
known pollster, has discovered 
a lot of interesting things, in 
surveying a sampling of the 
29,000 U.S. citizens who have 
lived 95 years, or longer. He 
comes to the conclusion that 
five things can lengthen, or 
shorten our lives. They are: 
heredity, diet, exercise, tem- 
perance and self-indulgence. 
You’ll find a lot more personal 
interest in “The Secrets of 
Long Life,” authored by Dr. 
Gallup and Evan Hill, from 
their survey findings. Pub- 
lisher is Bernard Geis Asso- 
ciates, the distributor Random 
House, Inc., New York City. 
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greased pie pan. When cold remove to wax 
paper. Break chocolate into pieces and place in 
top of double boiler over lukewarm water. All 
chocolate should melt slowly; this should take 
about 30 minutes, stirring occasionally. Remove 
from double boiler and stir chocolate until thick 








and creamy because you don’t want it to run. 
Spread a thin layer of the chocolate on one side 
of the brittle and sprinkle liberally with chopped 
nut meats. Turn candy over and treat the other 
side the same way. After chocolate sets, break 
the candy into pieces. It improves on standing. 





Roan 


Bil Dumont 











Now available in pocket edi- 
tion. 


Notable 


“The only way to lead a sat- 
isfactory life when we get old, 
is not to retire, but to work,” 
says oldest living ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. At 87, he 
scoffs at the idea that Ameri- 
cans are growing soft. Last 
year, Mr. Hoover wrote two 
books, replied to 34,805 letters, 
received 11 awards, traveled 
to Florida, California, Wash- 
ington and a few other places, 
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helped run the Boys Club of 
America, served on 12 Boards 
of educational and scientific 
institutions. 


Quotables 


“The proper function of man 
is to live, not to exist,” wrote 
Jack London. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, while president of 
Columbia University, put it a 
different way: “some people 
die at 30, are buried at 60.” 


Looking For Hobbies? 


72-year-old former bank 
president, Carl F. Wente, is a 
baseball fan—and also pretty 
handy with the tools in his 
home workshop. At a Little 
League game, he saw a lad 
swinging a bat wired and 
taped to “keep it in the game.” 
Wente began repairing bats 
for the kids. Word got around. 
Some of the youngsters now 
get extra inspiration in their 
swing, because they know that 
the bat in their hands was 
broken by Willie Mays, or an- 
other Big Leaguer, and was 
made “good as new again” for 
them by a former bank presi- 
dent. 


Off My Rocker 


Half the fun of having noth- 
ing to do, is doing something — 
that you are in the mood to do 
at the moment. @ 














By THEODOR SCHUCHAT 


Flu Vaccine Advisory 





xperts forecast more local out- 

breaks of influenza this Winter. 
Type A influenza, which comes in 2 or 
3 year cycles, hasn't been around 
since March 1960. Type B influenza, 
which flares up on a 4-6 year cycle, 
has been dormant in the U.S. for more 
than 6 years. Both types were preva- 
lent last year in England, Japan, other 
countries. U.S. Public Health Service 
predicts this Winter is our turn. 


Flu vaccine has been in short sup- 
ply in some cities. But manufacturers 
are rushing production, at Government 
request. They made more in the last 
3 months than was turned out in the 
previous year. While supplies are 
limited, the Public Health Service 
wants vaccination limited to: 

1. Persons over 65 

2. Those of any age with a history 

of chronic heart, lung or cir- 
culatory disease. 

3. Pregnant women. 

If you're in one of these groups, 

see your physician or clinic at once 
for your flu protection. This disease 
can be dangerous. You may be limited 
to one shot if vaccine supplies are 
short in your town. But the first shot 
gives the most immunity. 


Priority list is for use when 
there's not enough vaccine to go 
around. 


Plan to get your shots whether 
you're on this list or not. Why chance 
the discomfort and danger of influenza 
when there's a safe, effective vaccine 
available that can protect you? (See 
HY, November, p. 19). 




















Fly to Europe--FREE! 


Hundreds of people have flown to 
Europe on an airline tour without buy- 
ing an airline ticket. Here's how it's 
done: 


Airlines offer a free Seat to any- 
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one who can line up 15 customers for 
an organized airline tour outside the 
U.S. For example, one airline's 14-day 
tour to Europe sells for $499. Trans- 
portation takes $399 of that. If 16 
people sign up for the tour, the 16th 
plane seat is free. If the 16 passen- 
gers share the saving, their individ- 
ual cost drops $25. Check out this op- 
portunity with your travel agent or 
overseas airline. 


Don't confuse this fly-free ar- 
rangement with a charter flight. Under 
Civil Aeronautics Board rules, passen- 
gers on a foreign charter flight must 
be members of a bona-fide group--not 
one organized just to take the trip. 
Also, chartering groups must pay for 
the entire plane, whether every seat 
is sold or not. Obviously, it's easier 
to persuade 15 people to take a trip 
than it is to fill a whole jet. 


Lower fares coming for group rate 
passengers? International Air Transport 
Association, which sets fares by unani- 
mous consent of all international air- 
lines, recently polled members on cut- 
ting rates for groups of 25 or more to 
about the level of charter rates. Re- 
sults may be announced soon. This 
could drop fares about 38% on economy- 
type flights over North Atlantic 
routes. HARVEST YEARS will keep you 
posted. ‘ 


Before you go abroad, ask your 
travel agent or write to Washington 
for a free copy of "Health Hints for 
Travellers." Supplement this generally 
helpful leaflet with these specific 
ones: 

"Health Information for Travel in 

Mexico, Central and South America 

and the Caribbean" 

"Health Information for Travel in 

Europe" 

"Health Information for Travel in 

Asia" 

"Health Information for Travel in 

Africa" 


All are available without charge 
from travel agents or the Public In- 
quiries Branch, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25 D.C. 
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Going Into Business? 





Retirement may be a good time to 
Start a little business of your own. 
On the other hand, a new venture may 
turn out badly and wreck retirement 
plans. Small Business Administration 
has issued a new booklet asking 100 
questions for you to answer and thus 
determine whether you are qualified to 
be your own boss. 


The leaflet, Checklist For Going 
Into Business, is No. 71 in the SBA's 
"Small Marketers Aids" series and is 
available on request at all SBA of- 
fices. Check your telephone book. If 
there is no Small Business Administra- 
tion office in your city, write for 
your copy to the Small Business Admin- 
istration, Washington 25 D.C. 


People going into business for 
themselves without being fully aware 
of what is involved may succeed. But 
more often they will fail because they 
do not consider one or more of the 
ingredients for business success. The 
checklist helps avoid this. Its ques- 
tions cover various management topics, 
past experience, skills and other fac- 
tors important in business ownership 
or management. Some of the general 
headings under which the checklist's 
100 questions are grouped include: 


Are you the type? What are your 
chances for success? How much capital 
will you need? Should you share owner- 
ship with others? Where should you 
locate? Should you buy a going busi- 
ness? Are you qualified to supervise 
buying and selling? How will you price 
your products and services? What sell- 
ing methods will you use? How will you 
manage personnel? What records will 
you keep? What laws will affect you? 
What other problems wil you face? Will 
you keep up-to-date? 


References to specialized articles 
and books are provided to help you 
Strengthen possible areas of weakness 
uncovered by the checklist. Much of 
the reference material suggested is 
available on request at all SBA of- 
fices. (See "Help Your Husband to 
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Retire Successfully", pp. 2). 


Cold Weather Warning 





U.S. Public Health Service warns 
against carbon monoxide poisoning, in- 
sidious cause of several hundred deaths 
each Winter. "Cold weather means closed 
windows in homes and automobiles. Both 
places may have sources of this poison- 
ous gas which can cause death," ad- 
vises Dr. Luther L. Terry, Surgeon 
General. 


"One of the dangerous aspects of 
carbon monoxide poisoning," Dr. Terry 
warns, “is that the symptoms do not 
immediately suggest the cause. Thus, 
nausea and dizziness in an automobile, 
accompanied by a headache, should not 
be attributed to motion sickness and 
then forgotten. Instead, automobile 
windows should be opened and fresh 
air breathed for several minutes. 


"The danger of ignoring the 

early symptoms is that those symptoms 
can progress rapidly from mild to se- 
vere. By the time a victim is suddenly 
aware that he is being seriously poi- 
soned, he may be seconds from un- 
consciousness and unable to help him- 
self," the Surgeon General explained. 


Gas-burning appliances in the home 
should be carefully checked for defec- 
tive operation. All gas burners on 
the stove should be examined and 
cleaned. Ample fresh air should always 
be available in garages and automo- 
biles, even on the coldest days. Have 
the exhaust system of your car care- 
fully checked for leaks. 


"If someone iS overcome despite 
these precautions, move him immedi- 
ately to fresh air and give him arti- 
ficial respiration if he is not breath- 
ing," Dr. Terry advises. Mouth-to- 
mouth breathing is the method recom- 
mended by the Public Health Service 
under most circumstances. For further 
information, read the PHS pamphlet 
"CO and You." Write to Public Inquiries 
Branch, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25 D.C. for your free copy. 
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ET’S GIVE A personal touch to our Holiday 

decorations! Instead of store bought orna- 
ments, why not try your hand at fashioning your 
own decorations to fit your mood. You can do 
this with ‘‘Paper Porcupines.” These star-span- 25 
gled shapes can hang on your Christmas tree X 
or grace your packages, mantels or chandeliers. 
Paper porcupines are inexpensive, fun to make, 
they can be made in various sizes and colors. 
All they take is time (about an hour for each 
one). But they get easier and better as you go 
on. Margaret Donahue, who is a hobbiest for 
fun and profit, shows how: 
















3. Clip the four folds of paper together and (the | 
cut out the circle. In this instance, three cuts | 
were made to get 12 circles (the average 
1. Start with stiff paper. This can be metallic number you'd need to make a good porcupine). 
foil paper, gift wrapping, or just white typing 7. 
paper. Fold paper into four sections, the wide 
width you'd like to make your ornament. 





4. Fold the top circle into eight sections. Then clip to 
others to form a guide for cutting. 


2. Using a saucer, glass or | 
teacup (the larger the 
circle the larger 

your ornament) draw as 
many circles as possible 
on your folded paper 










til intl 7) 
{]) al ts 











(if you've figured a 4 
this out beforehand, ntl in In f i 
you'll make use of every no filly {fh dH Ha 
inch of paper). \ ALR | ee i 
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6. Each part of the eight- 
cut circle is then wound | 
around a sharp pencil to 
form a cone. Glue each 
cone with white glue. 
Mrs. Donahue says this 
glue will work with 





7. Take a thin strip of paper ribbon (about 1% inch 
wide) and thread a darning ngedle. The ends of the 
ribbon should be secured with a big knot. Run 
needle and thread through a 2 inch square of 
paper to form a stout base at the end of the ribbon. 
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5. Cut along folds as shown, 
almost to the center of circle. 


9. After the last one is on, 
hold it down and pull 
tight on the ribbon (as 
shown). This pulls the 
clusters together, 
spreading out the cones 
— like the quills of 


almost any paper, except | by 


green metallic paper 2 38 ™ 
(the glue affects the die). ‘ 
“J =? 





aS = 


ne 


8. The needle and ribbon is all set to thread through 
each of the 12 clusters of cones. Thread each 
cluster of cones as shown, until 

they are all on the ribbon. 


a porcupine. 





10. Tie a regular bow knot in the ribbon as tight 
as you can. There. You have it! Now you can knot 
the end of the ribbon and put on a hook for 

a Christmas ornament. Or you can tie the ribbon to 
a light fixture, package or any other object 


that needs sprucing up. Have fun! @® 














READING FOR 
YOUR ENJOYMENT 








THE PUPPET DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOK by Lois H. 
Pratt (Exposition Press, N. Y, $3.00). For the 
theatrically inclined, puppetry can be a fasci- 
nating adventure. This little book provides a 
good introductiton to this ancient theatre-form. 
It provides clear cut instructions on the making 
of puppets and their use. 


FIFTY-TWO FRIDAYS by Ethel M. Keating (The 
Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, $3.95). Do you have 
a fishing enthusiast in your home, or are you 
tired of looking for different ways of fixing 
meatless meals? This quite different cookbook 
should be most helpful to you. Here are practical 
recipes, easily prepared and not a sign of meat 
in the entire book! A welcome addition to the 
cookbook shelf in the kitchen. 


YOU'LL LIVE THROUGH IT by Miriam Lincoln, M.D. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, 1961, $3.50). Time was, and it still may be 
for many women, when the onset of the meno- 
pause was thought to signify the end of the road 
for a woman. It still is a much misunderstood, 
natural phenomenon. This very well done book 
is highly recommended as an antidote to the 
depressions due to misconceptions. In clear, 
forceful language it explains the process to the 
reader and attempts to sweep away unnecessary 
fears. Properly understand, the onset of the 
menopause may be the doorway to many years 
of happy and useful living. 


MOZART'S OPERAS by Edward J. Dent (Oxford 
University Press, N. Y, 1960, $2.25). Among 
professional musicians and a vast army of music 
lovers, the operas of Mozart are at the top of 
the pile in stature and enjoyment. This book is 
a welcome reprint of what has long been cen- 
sidered to be the best guides to these operas. 
What makes it all the more interesting is the 
way the author has linked the operas to life in 
Mozart’s days. 


DIABETIC MANUAL by Elliott P. Joslin, M.D., 
D.Se. (Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1961, 
$3.75). Now in its 10th edition, this book has 
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become the standard guide for the patient him- 
self or for the members of a family which has a 
diebetic in it. Once regarded as a highly and 
rapidly fatal disease, and while it is a serious 
disease, diebetes no longer need cut people off 
short on their life span. It’s all a matter of self- 
education and being intelligently alert. This 
excellent guide is written for the patient or his 
family. Yet it is not a do-it-yourself affair. No 
diabetic should use it without consulting his 
doctor first. But properly used it is the key to 
a longer and more useful life for the diabetic. 


THE AMATEUR NATURALIST’S HANDBOOK by Vin- 
son Brown (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $4.00). 
We can think of very few other books so well 
suited to get an individual interested in and 
started on the study of nature. In plain, terse 
language the author introduces the reader to the 
ways and means for studying animal life, plants, 
rocks and minerals and climate. 


MODERN STAR GUIDE. Have you ever felt baffled 
by your untutored effort to locate and identify 
the stars in the skies? There is now available to 
you an excellent, plastic chart which can be ad- 
justed to any time of the year, and time of day, 
to help you locate the stars. It can be had for 
$2.50 from the Naturegraph Company, 8339 
West Dry Creek Road, Healdsburg, California. 


RESTORING AND MAINTAINING FINISHES by 
George A. Soderberg & Paul W. Karcher (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.75). This is a 
compact, comprehensive guide to a subject which 
plagues so many handymen. Here they will find 
complete instructions as well as an excellent 
guide to tools, and materials and their effective 
use. 


LIVING ABROAD by Eleanor Pierce (Doubleday & 
Company, New York). Prepared for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, this is a most comprehensive guide 
to living abroad. Those thinking of retiring to 
another country would do well to study this book 
since it offers good advice on almost every aspect 
of living in 88 countries. @ 
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HARVEST YEARS — Cumulative Index 


March, 1961 - December, 1961 


Subjects in Alphabetical Order 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Month Page 
So You Want to Live on a Farm?................ April 2 
Turn Your Ideas Into Inventions................. May 29 
So You Want to Sell Real Estate?............... June 36 
So You Want to Run an Auto Court?.............. July 12 
Setting Up a Craft Sales Outlet................. July 41 
Antiques — to use, to sell, to buy........... September 20 
So You Want to Run a Coin-Op?.............. October 4 
Contesting — Play to Win.................... October 20 
Wanted — Inventions from You................ October 30 


November 28 
December 28 


eee ee eeeeeee 


FICTION 

Uncle Thad’s “Retirement Goes Haywire........ March 19 
Run Your Home Like an Office?................. May 32 
The Incurable Mr. Know-How................... June 24 
Sittin’, Storia’ and Wechin’.........cccscccdesse July 25 


Maxwell Gets an Old Fashioned Kick September 24 


December 24 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 


Medical Expenses You Can Deduct............. March 43 
We Started an Investment Club................. April 16 
Figuring Medical Tax Deduction................. April 30 
How to Live on a Reduced Budget................ May 12 
Inflation — How to Keep Ahead of It............. June 12 
kf 8 ee ere August 2 
Should You Invest in Mutual Funds?.......... October 12 
FOOD 

I i is evn cun bate eeRaaNa a March 21 
ne May 38 
i 4 sean inde eu ckwamrewes June 40 
Meals from Your Broiler....................000- July 32 
Puddings (Old Time Recipes)................. August 27 
At Home Meals for an Outing................ August 44 
German Peppernuts (Old Time Recipes)....September 32 
How to Stretch Meals..................... September 40 
Watch Out for Food Fads................... October 33 
Food for an Old-Fashioned Fall.............. October 46 


ee 
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“GOOD OLD DAYS” 


Month Page 
What Fond Memories Do These Songs Bring?..... March 24 
Flo Ziegfeld —The Great Glorifier............... April 24 
Will Rogers Introduces FDR.................... April 42 
What Will Rogers Told Me...................... May 33 
Are You Hip to the New Slanguage?.............. July 8 
Remember These Baseball Thrills?............... July 35 
From the Old Piano Bench................ September 12 
Fond Memories Contest Winners.............. October 44 


No Cure for Football Fever 
Magazines of Yesterday 
Memories of Melodies 


HEALTH 


De You Really Need Vitamin Pills?............. March 6 
Psychological Aspects of Retirement............ March 26 
My Feet Are Killing Me!....................... April 7 
EE os ciitcdvihaescanevacesseseetes April 9 
The Facts About Arthritis...................... April 27 
Have You Had a Driving Tune Up?............... June 9 
Best Steps to Proper Dental Care............... June 20 
Drinking — Social or Problem?.................. June 28 
Are You a Sucker for Swindlers?................ July 2 
Rock Youreell TO HOMER... 65. eccccccccccccecs July 15 
Home Care for the Sick.....................06- July 28 
I ncccicsaccdscectacenodes August 12 
Your Eyes — How to Keep Them Seeing...... September 28 
Me and My Hearing Aid..................... October 17 
Watch Out for Food Fads.................... October 33 
IE FOP HII w ocnkccccaccccsceune November 8 
Your House Can Be a Booby Trap........... November 9 


Your Health — Facts and Fallacies........... 


There’s no Place Like Home When You’re Sick.December 15 


HOBBIES 


Your Camera Can Make a Statement............ March 15 
My Pets Helped Me to a New Life............... April 36 
Buried Treasure in Your Pocket.................. May 2 
ire cca nan bnde whe ae June 7 
Thrills! Adventure! For a Dime ................. June 44 
By MY A I ss co tccivedcdetiedaceaseed July 9 
Rockhounding for Fun & Profit.................. July 20 
2 rere August 9 
A Post Card Picture of History................ August 20 


September 20 
November 32 
December 15 


eee ewww eee 


Antiques — to use, to sell, to buy 
Pleasure You Can Bank On 
Stamps That Mirror History 


ee 


ee 
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Month Page 
HOUSING 
Low Cost Public Mousing.............0..cc00000% March 32 
ere Ce FU IE. oo iss bvieedcccncaded April 12 
ee eer April 46 


Sun City Offers Country Club Living in the Desert... .May 21 
Port Charlotte Features ‘“Renewment” Living on the 


DMN «7. v vaiw veginumnineture ie he ens ne May 26 
Shall | Live with my Children?.................. July 44 
What Kind of Housing for You?............ September 9 
Where's Your Retirement Haven?........... November 2 
When Buying that House................... November 7 
Should You Retire to Mexico?............... December 9 


INSPIRATIONAL LIVING 


Have Faith... and Horse. Sense, too............ March 8 
Spring Byington: My Thoughts on the Harvest 

| TIN RC OT TE ee March 47 
A Cink Oe LONONS.. .... «0.6 c cniincedtccvsnewess April 9 
The Personal Challenge of Retirement............ April 22 
“Develop Your Hobby and Religion”.............. May 20 
Living Alone — Have Fun and Like It.............. May 36 
A Woman Is as Old As She Looks................ May 45 
A New Career After Retirement.................. June 12 
Geneva Mathiasen: The National Council on Aging... .June 49 
Clark Tibbitts: Special Staff on Aging............. July 49 
Faith — The Common Factor for Happiness...... August 24 
Ernest Burgess: University of Chicago.......... August 49 
Wilma Donahue: University of Michigan...... September 49 
Myrna Loy: “Keep Active in Daily Life’........ October 19 
WO Se GO ics 6k eo vicnesicvtcvsven October 27 
Margaret Gordon: University of Michigan...... October 49 
Ollie Randell: National Council on Aging. ...... December 49 
Bring Back the Christmas Spirit............. December 7 


Help Your Husband to Retire Successfully... .. December 2 


INSURANCE — SOCIAL SECURITY 


eg rr June 27 
Changes in Social Security Law................ August 7 
How to Apply for Social Security............. October 9 
How’s Your Fire Insurance?.................. October 16 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

8 eee Ener March 11 
Do You Want to Get Into Movies?................ May 9 
Talk it Over with a Job Clinic.............. September 17 
LEGAL ADVICE 

Medical Expenses You Can Deduct............ March 43 
Figuring Medical Tax Deductions................ April 30 
Before You Put Down Your John Henry............ May 15 
oe NN Oe AI Te civics vanssecsceeaue May 44 
PE FIR sss cnodeneskaaveudenesen June 27 
Are You a Sucker for Swindlers?................ July 2 
Your Protection When Buying on Time.......... August 6 
Setting Up Educational Trusts................ August 31 
Why You Should Make a Will................. August 41 
Do You Really Know Your Husband?........ September 35 
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Month Page 


How’s Your Fire Insurance?................. October 16 
When Buying That House.................. November 7 
Why Not Write a Personal Record?.......... November 8 
In Planning Your Estate.................... December 14 
co Sr December 25 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
Having Fun at a Senior Center................ March 2 
Each to His Own to Learn and Play............ March 15 
Your Rewards as a Baby Sitter................. April 39 
Show Youngsters the Way to College.............. May 6 
ree Ge I ign vi vccee ce viaciiweeed August 3 
i ogo 'vus von nbuceeweiuan August 33 
Why Wait for Peace Corps?.................. October 19 
Contesting — Play to Win.................... October 20 
a errr October 28 
Have You Tried Indoor Gardening?.......... November 12 
Christmas Cards Can Cost Less............ November 20 
Lend a Hand to a Youngster................ November 44 
Makeup for the Harvest Years.............. December 36 
Make Your Own Holiday Decorates........... December 44 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
White House Conference on Aging................ June 16 
Your Rights and Duties as a Citizen............... July 17 
Washington Hews TOOK... o.oo c cc cecescceese July 39 
Changes in Social Security................... August 7 
Washington News Desk.................... September 43 
What Is Your Role in Politics?............. September 45 
Washington News Desk..................05- October 2 
Washington News Desk................... November 39 
Washington News Desk..................6. December 42 
READING 
A Wealth of Information for You............... March 20 
Reading for Your Enjoyment.................. March 48 
Your Government Printing Office................ April 31 
Discover Your Public Library.................... April 43 
Reading for Your Enjoyment.................... April 35 
Reading for Your Enjoyment.................... May 19 
Helpful Booklets — Yours for the Asking.......... May 49 
Reading for Your Enjoyment ................... June 47 
Reading for Your Enjoyment .................... July 16 
Reading for Your Enjoyment ................. August 32 
Reading for Your Enjoyment .............. September 33 
Reading for Your Enjoyment ................. October 42 
Reading for Your Enjoyment ............... November 27 
Reading for Your Enjoyment ............... December 46 
TRAVEL 
PI 6 oh icles cic rceyeanee seed March 36 
Visit Your National Monuments.................. May 39 
Why Not Take a Bus Vacation?.................. June 32 
Travel — With all the Comforts of Home........ August 28 
Monuments to Our Historical Heritage......... August 36 
Adventure By Freighter................... September 2 
Monuments to Our Pioneer Heritage........... October 35 
Queen of the Gallion....................... October 39 
atte tte, EE EE rere December 9 
Exploring With Our Grandchildren............ December 17 
@ 
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Who's Working 
for You In the Field of Aging 
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Mother M. Bernadette De Lourdes 


OTHER M. BERNADETTE DE LOURDES 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, on July 3, 
1907. After living in the United States for some 
time, she entered the Congregation of the Car- 
melite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm on April 
9, 1932, in New York City. 

Her interest in the elderly, dates back to her 
childhood and it was this interest that led her 
to enter-a Community dedicated to the care of 
the aged and infirm. 

Since 1935, she has worked closely with older 
people and has served on many boards and com- 
mittees. To mention a few — 

1.The National Conference on Catholic 
Charities 

2. The National Council on the Aging 

3. The White House Conference on Aging 

Mother Bernadette has also served on many 
other State and Local Committees and is a mem- 
ber of several organizations interested in the 
welfare of the elderly, a few of which are: 

1. The American Geriatrics Society 

2. The Gerontological Society 

3. The National Association of Social 
Workers 

Mother Bernadette has presented papers and 
actively participated in many international, na- 
tional and local meetings. She has studied the 
needs of the Aging not only in the United States 
but also in several European Countries. 

While Administrator at the Mary Manning 
Walsh Home in New York City, she had the book 
“Where Somebody Cares” published by Put- 
nam’s. 

In the interest of the aging, she has appeared 
many times on television and radio. 

Mother Bernadette is presently the Assistant 
General of the Carmelite Sisters for the Aged 
and Infirm and is administrator of St. Joseph’s 
Manor, Trumbull, Conn., a 300 bed facility which 
offers a great variety of services and programs 
for the elderly. 
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Try Old Fashioned Swapping! 

Have You Indulged Your Whims? 
How To Stay Mentally Healthy 

Men Make The Best Chefs 

Proper Care for Your Heart 

Are You Eligible To Drive? 

Your State Employment Department 
Leathercraft for Fun and Profit 
How to Buy a Building Lot 


Swimming Holes Around The World 
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